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SONG OF THE SCYTHES. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 





Hush, ah hush, the scythes are saying, 
Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep. 

Hush, they say to the grasses swaying, 
Hush, they sing to the clover deep 

Hush,—‘tis the lullaby Time is singing; 
Hush, and heed not, for all things pass ; 

Hush, ah hush, and the scythes are swinging 
Over the clover, over the grass. 





=_--—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 





When the equal guardianship bill, for 
which Lucey Stone pleaded thirty-two 
years ago and the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association has been battling 
ever since, became a law, we predicted 
that the opponents of woman suffrage 
would deny that it was the work of the 
suffragists, although it was enacted in 
response toa petition sent in to the Legis- 
lature by the general officers of the Suf- 
frage Association, headed by its presi- 
dent, Mary A. Livermore. Just as we ex- 
pected, the Chicago Tribune of June 29 
begins an editorial entitled ‘‘An Indepen- 
dent Woman’s Right,’’ with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The woman suffragists of Massachusetts 
have labored long and fruitlessly to con- 
vice the Legislature that they should have 
the right to vote. Now, however, it has 
passed a bill, so quietly that it has hardly 
attracted notice, which gives to women a 
more important right than that of voting, 
and the gift has come to them through the 
influence of a man. The woman suftrag- 
‘sts can claim none of the honor. 

One of these days our Legislature will 
extend suffrage to women, and then the 
Chicago Tribune and the Antis everywhere 
Will affirm that it was not the work of the 
suffragisis, but of men and women who 
bad never before been active in its advo- 
cacy. No matter. The work will remain 
intact when advocates and opponents are 
alike forgotten. 





The twenty years’ struggle that was 
found necessary in order to get a manda- 
tory law to compel the appointment of 
Police matrons in New York City, is an- 


even the moSt clearly needed legisl«tion 
in the interest of a disfranchised class. 
The facts detailed this week by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Blake in her New York 
Letter show women’s need of the ballot 
in order to secure social justice and 
political consideration. 





The U. 8S. Labor Department for 1898 
gives reports from ninety ‘‘Homes’’ for 
women workers in forty-six cities. The 
praiseworthy and charitable object of 
these institutions is to supply board and 
lodging ata minimum cost Almost none 
of these ninety homes has become self- 
supporting after fifty years experiment. 
This shows conclusively that the main 
effort should be not to bring down living 
to a scanty wage, but to bring women’s 
wages up to the fair cost of decent sub- 
sistence. Women do not, as a rule, get 
this, as statistics show. No class of dis- 
franchised workingmen ever got a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work until 
after they got the ballot. 





Boston’s women workers average at 
best a weekly wage of six dollars a week. 
This includes the better wages of mi!lin- 
ers, dressmakers, and forewomen. The 
movement for housing, feeding, and cloth- 
ing these women by the most scientific 
economics is not an easy one. Better go 
to the root of the evil and extend suffrage 
to women. Then they will be enabled by 
combined action to protect themselves. 





Attention is called by the Springfield 
Republican to the ‘patriotic labors and sac- 
rifices of the Lopez family, one of the 
wealthiest and most highly-respected in 
the Philippines. It is as public-spirited 
as were the Hancock and Quincy families 
in our own struggle for independence. 





The father died years ago. The mother 
and a large family of sons and daughters 
survive. Of these children, Sixto, the 
well-known worker for Philippine inde- 
pendence, and his sister Clemencia, are in 
Boston. The sister came here a few 
months ago to press upon President 
Roosevelt her petition for the release of 
her brother, whose health was suffering 
from imprisonment. Three of her broth- 
ers were under arrest at once, but it was 
only for the health of one that the peti- 
tion was made. President Roosevelt re- 
fused to release the invalid, but in May all 
three were set at liberty. Only one of 
the brothers, Cipriano, was a soldier in 
‘the army of independence, but all three 
were arrested and imprisoned for months 
for political reasons solely. 





The family has made large sacrifices for 
their country. When the Filipinos ac- 
complished their successful revolution 
against Spain, ending in setting up.an in- 
dependent government of their own, the 
Lopez family contributed to the war 
against Spain a steamship, a schooner, 
and other property to the value of $20,000. 


-_---_ 


Besides this contribution to the insur- 
gent cause, the Lopez family suffered in 
1896 and 1897, in consequence of espous- 
ing the side of national independence, 
over $700,000. During the last six years 
the Lopez estates have been practically 
unproductive. The money cost to this 
family of its devotion to the welfare of 
their native land amounts to over 
$1,000,000. So it will be seen that these 
Filipinos come of asturdy stock, which 
knows what self-sacrifice means and what 
it costs to stand for liberty. 





In addressing the students of Bryn 
Mawr College recently, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson said he thought 
it was absurd that political economy 
should be taught to girls when they were 
not allowed to use the principles of it. 
The editor of Harper’s Weekly, in com- 
menting on this, said that boys who were 
to become lawyers, ministers, etc., were 
taught Sloyd, although they never expect- 
ed to become carpenters, and why should 
not girls be taught political economy? 
Still, he is fair when he adds that the 
cases are not quite the same, for if at any 
time the lawyer wants to become a car- 
penter, he may do so, ‘whereas the wo- 
man student of civil government and po- 
litical economy is not permitted—except 
in three States—to relapse into politics.” 
We are glad to quote this comment from 
so able a man as the editor of Harper's 





other evidence of the difficulty of getting 


of such breadth of knowledge does not 
know that women are voters in four 
States instead of three. 





=_-——o.— 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS IN TURKEY. 





Miss Florence A, Fensham, dean of the 
American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, is about to return to Turkey after 
a prolonged stay in the United States. 

This institution is one of the most in- 
teresting in the world. It is the only col- 
lege for women in the Orient, and it has 
among its pupils girls of fifteen nationali- 
ties and many different religions, all 
studying together in peace and in an at- 
mosphere of cordial sisterly affection. 
One Albanian girl, a graduate of this col- 
lege, went home and started the first 
schoo! for the higher education of girls in 
Albania. Another graduate, an Arme- 
nian, has become the pioneer woman phiy- 
sician in a community where medical help 
for women had been almost unattainable. 
In countless ways, the girls who have 
studied here become centres of civilizing 
influence in the rigidly conservative coun- 
tries of the Orient. This college has 
every claim to the respect and sympathy 
of all persons interested either in the 
higher education of women or in the 
spread of civilization—two things that are 
closely bound together. 

The college is trying to get its depart- 
ment of history well equipped, and is in 
great need of reference books. The vol- 
umes especially desired are Tragedy of 
the Cwsars, by Baring-Gould; Pompeii, 
Its Life and Art, translated by Kelsey, A. 
Mau; Rome of To-Day and Yesterday, by 
John Dennie, Putnam’s Sons; The Dawn 
of History, The Struggles of the Nations, 
and The Passing of the Empires, by Mas- 
pero and Sayce, all published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; Religion and Conscience 
in Ancient Egypt, Egyptian Tales, and 
Dwellers by the Nile, all published by 
Methuen & Co. 

The college also needs money for a com- 
plete set of classical maps,—$20 would 
cover the cost,—and last, but not least, it 
needs books suitable for children’s read- 
ing, as there is an earnest wish to form a 
circulating library for the preparatory 
school. Miss Fensham writes: ‘‘There is 
no way in which more good can be done 
than by sending into the homes good 
books, especially for young girls.’’ 

These secluded young girls of the Ori- 
ent have so few opportunities and pleas- 
ures compared with our American girls 
that every one ought to be glad of a 
chance to brighten their lives with some 
good books, All the pupils are taught to 
read English; so the Turkish girl and the 
Greek, the Bulgarian, the Syrian, and all 
the other diverse lambs vf Miss Fensham’s 
variegated flock, can enjoy the same vul- 
umes in which our own childhood rev- 
elled, if only we place the books within 
their reach. 

Contributions may be sent either to the 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass., 
from which boxes are forwarded to the 
college at Constantinople once in two 
months; or they may be addressed direct 
to ‘Miss Florence A. Fensham, American 
College, Constantinople, Open mail via 
London.”’ 

Some of our readers had the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Fensham’s address on ‘‘The 
Women of Turkey’’ at the International 
Suffrage Conference in Washington last 
February; and those of us who had the 
still rarer pleasure of hearing her tell in 
private about the college must feel it a 
privilege to aid its work. A. 8. B. 


—_—-_ 


LUCY STONE ROOM, LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 
52 CENTRAL AVE., MEDFORD, Mass. } 
JuLy 14, 1902. 5 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

Permit me to report through your pa- 
per to some of your readers who bave so 
kindly interested themselves in the Lin- 
coln Memorial University at Cumberland 
Gap, and especially to those interested in 
the ‘‘Lucy Stone Koom,”’ that the Dormi- 
tory planned is now well under way. The 
walls of the bulding are nearly completed, 
and we think the means already pledged 
will be sufficient to put on the roof before 
the fall rains set in. The Lucy Stone 
Room is on tbe tirst floor and next to the 
main entrance. Its walls are of solid 
brick, making it quite secure from any 
danger of fire. The black walnut lumber 
to be used in the shelves, tables, etc., has 
been sawed by the mill which we were 
enabled to start by the wise action of the 
Whitings. Now, we have nearly $2,500 





Weekly, but we are astonished that a man 


worth of wood-working machinery, and 





shall soon be ready to build or manufae, 
ture almost anything we need. Our library, 


eral helps of late. 


first instalment, which was soon followed 
by boxes of books and bric-a-brac by Miss 
Susan Whiting, and other boxes contain- 
ing a large number by Mrs. Cheney of 
Natick, The books are now catalogued 
and are being enjoyed by the youth who 
remain, during the vacation, at work on 
the farm and buildings to earn ahead their 
ex penses for the coming year. Gen. How- 
ard is now in the field seeking an endorse- 
ment to secure the future of this work, 
and the writer is raising means for run- 
ning expenses and to furnish the rooms in 
the Girls’ Dormitory. A parlor gathering 
at the Prospect House, Princeton, Mass., 
last week, gave $50 for a room to be 
named for their town. The guests seemed 
much pleased. Joun HALE Larry, 
President Lincoln Memorial University. 


-_--— 


WOMEN’S GOSSIP IN DENVER. 


In this city of clubs and equal suffrage, 
some funny things occur. The winter 
that our Legislature passed the Indeter- 
minate Sentence law, one evening the cars 
were crowded with club women, business 
men, and women on their way to their 
homes. Two men were standing in a car, 
uear one end of which sat two women in 
earnest conversation. One of the men 
said to the other: 

‘See how those women’s tongues are 
running! They are club women, and 
some other club woman is catching it.” 

Soon the seats near the women were 
vacated, and the men sat down. Ina 
moment the one who sat nearest the 
women said: 

‘*These women are not gossipping, they 
are discussing the Indeterminate Sentence 
bill.” 

‘“*Well,’’ the other asked, ‘‘what the 
devil is this Indeterminate Sentence bill, 
any how?”’ 

Comment is needless. 

A. GUTHRIE BRowy. 

Denver, Col., July 15, 1902. 

—_- 


WESTERN WORKING MEN STAND BY 
WOMEN. 





The following is the full text of the 
equal rights resolutions that were passed 
unanimously by the Western Labor Union 
and the Western Miners’ Union at their 
recent national conventions in Denver: 


Whereas, the men of Wyoming, Colora- 
do, Utah, and Idaho have enfranchised 
the womanhood of those States, thereby 
extending the comradeship of the home 
to the functions of the State, and 

Whereas, the exercise of full political 
equality has resulted in marked improve- 
ment in those commonwealths by making 
potent the influence of good women; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Western Labor 
Union and the Western Federation of 
Miners, in convention assembled, do here- 
by endorse woman suffrage and recom- 
mend its adoption in all the States of the 
Union. 





OLD SOUTH LECTURES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 





The Old South Lectures for 1902 began 
Wednesday afternoon, July 16. Thecourse 
will be upon “How the United States 
Grew,”’ the several lectures being as fol- 
lows: 


July 16, The Old Thirteen Colonies, Hon. 
John D. Long. 

July 23, George Rogers Clark and the 
North-west Territory, Prof. Al- 
bert B. Hart. 

July 30, How Jefferson Bought Louisiana 
from Napoleon, Rev. George 
Hodges. 

6, The Story of Florida, Rev. Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis. 

Aug. 13, The Lone Star State, Hon. John 

L. Bates. 

Aug. 20, The Oregon Country, Rev. Sam- 

uel A. Eliot. 

Aug. 27, The Mexican War and What 

Came of It, Prof. F. Spencer 

Baldwin. 

Sept. 3, Alaska in 1867 and 1902, Mr. 

George G. Wolkins. 


Aug. 


Free tickets to the course are furnished 
to all young people under twenty, apply- 
ing in their own handwriting and enclos- 
ing stamp. A limited number of tickets 
will be sold to adults for $1.50. Free 
tickets to teachers. The young person 
receiving a slip will be given a ticket 
for the course upon presenting the slip at 
the Old South Meeting House before 
July 16; or a ticket will be sent by mail 
if the slip is seut by mail to the Directors 
of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, with one-cent stamp en- 





closed. 


| 


now kept at Grant-Lee Hall, has had sev- | 


|CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev, ANNA H., Suaw will take a promi- 


Mr. S. P. Avery and | nent part in the National and State Suf- 
Mr. Carl Scherff of New York sent us the | 


frage rally to be held at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., July 21, 22. 

Miss BELLE KEARNEY delivered the 
Fourth of July oration at Lincoln, Neb. 
She is now in Wisconsin for a month of 
temperance work, 

Mrs. Norman E, Mack, of Buffalo, 
whose husband is editor of the Buffalo 
Times, is the only woman named by Gov. 
Odell on the board of commissioners to 
the Exposition at St. Louis. Mrs. Mack 
was ove of the members of the board of 
women managers of the Pan-American 
Exposition, and gave excellent service 
while she was in office. 

Miss ELIZABETH MARBURyY, the Amer- 
ican dramatic agent, has been promoted 
from the ranks of chevalier to that of offi- 
cer of public instruction, by special decree 
of President Loubet. Paul Hervieu, the 
noted French playwright, presented the 
insignia, ornamented with rubies and dia- 
monds, to Miss Marbury, and Victorien 
Sardou made a congratulatory speech. 

Miss AGNES REPPLER, author of ‘*The 
Fireside Sphinx,’’ has gone to Europe for 
at least a year. She will travel in 
Touraine and Brittany for the summer. 
In the autumn she will go to Italy and 
spend the winter in Rome. She goes for 
a holiday rather than for work, but will 
keep up her various series of essays which 
are appearing in American publications, 
‘The Fireside Sphinx’’ has gone througb 
four impressions since last fall. 

Mrs. ANNIE FRENCH HECTOR, a popu- 
lar English novelist, who wrote over the 
pen-name ‘Mrs. Alexander,’’ bas died in 
London at the age of seventy-seven. She 
was a friend of Charles Dickens and pre- 
vious to her marriage did literary work on 
All the Year Round. She wrote many 
novels, among which are ‘The Wooing 
O’t,”’ “Her Dearest Foe,’’ ‘‘Which Shall 
it Be,’ **Barbara,’’ ‘‘Maid, Wife or Wid- 
ow."’ Each of her three daughters in- 
herited something of her mother’s talents. 
The eldest is secretary to Rider Haggard, 
the second has written some short stories 
while the third, who isan artist, studied 
for some years at Julien’s atelier, in 
Paris, and has already exhibited pictures 
in the Salon, 

Mrs. ABBIE JAcKSON, of Boston, has 
been a police matron for nearly thirty 
years. She has been of unusually great 
service at Station 3, where she has been 
on duty continuously, through her ability 
to manage refractory prisoners without 
physical force. Her mild, pleasant man- 
ner is successful even with the most 
hardened women. For saving human 
lives by prompt attention to sick or in- 
jured persons she repeatedly has been 
praised by the police commissioners. Her 
relations with the police department have 
been remarkably harmonious, Eight cap- 
tains have come and gone at her station 
and not a man remains who was there 
when she began work, and from all she 
has received kindly consideration. She 
is held in affectionate esteem by the men, 
who call her ‘‘Mother Jack.’’ To care 
for over 20,000 erring or friendless wom- 
en, to raise up a son and daughter of her 
own, and to ‘‘mother’’ the *‘boys”’ at her 
station, is a good thirty years’ work, and 
Mrs. Jackson richly merits her first vaca- 
tion, which she is about to take. 

Miss MINNIE BRONSON was recently 
appointed superintendent of elementary 
and secondary education, at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. Miss 
Bronson has become an expert in this line 
of work. For ten years she taught mathe- 
matics in the St. Paul (Minn.) High 
School, but at the opening of 1899 she 
entered upon her duties as first assistant 
to Director Howard J. Rogers, in the de- 
partment of education and social economy 
of the United States commission at the 
Paris Exposition. In the year required 
for the preparation of the educational ex- 
hibit, no small part of Miss Bronson’s 
work was the editing of nineteen mono- 
graphs on “Education in the United 
States.’’ These were prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
by the ablest educators of the United 
States, and exhibit every part of the na- 
tional system of education. After the 
completion of her work in Paris, Miss 
Bronson was appointed to arrange for the 
transfer of the exhibition of the depart- 
ment of social economy to Buffalo for the 
Pan-American, and became assistant su- 
perintendent of the department of liberal 
arts, with special charge of the education- 





al exhibition. 
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SOME BROWNING MEMORIALS. 


“For I am bound by gratitude 
By love and a : 
To brothers of mine across the sea 
Who stretch out kingly hands to me.” 


So sang Mrs. Browning, near the close of 
her life, in loving remembrance of the in- 
terest the American people had shown in 
her and her work. As early as 1843— 
whén Miss Barrett—she had confessed to 
her blind friend, Mr. Boyd, ‘‘to a good 
deal of pleasure from these American 
courtesies, expressed not merely in the 
magazines but in the newspapers.” The 
solicitations of American editors fot 
poems from her hand had pleased her; in- 
deed she had favored them to such an ex- 
tent that a good number of her poems, 
including four sonnets, were first pub- 
lished in America, eleven appearing in the 
New York Independent in thirteen months’ 
time. Her eye was ever open to Ameri- 
can literature and criticism. She used a 
line from Cornelius Mathews’s ‘‘Poems on 
Man’’— 

“Fill all the stops of life with tuneful 

breath,”’ 

to head one of her own poems, ‘‘A Rhap- 
sody of Life’s Progress.’”’ She corre- 
sponded with literary leaders, and as we 
all know, to the end of life she found among 
Americans some of her best friends. 

But not only the literature of America 
claimed Mrs. Browning’s attention; she 
followed with intelligent criticism its 
great political movements. Some of her 
best thought on the subject first met the 
public eye in an American periodical. 
(New York Independent, March 21, 1861.) 

All this relation to a people in a land she 
was never privileged to visit brought out 
in them, as well as in herself, an abiding 
interest which time could not quench. 
Nor will it ever be quenched. The beau- 
tiful memorial room in Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., is a constant benedic- 
tion to the young women students. The 
study of her works is increasing. And 
this is as itshould be. The inspiration of 
the unrivalled ‘‘Portuguese Sonnets’’ was 
never more needed than it is to-day in 
this transitional stage of woman’s pro- 
gress. Asan aid to this study, a most 
helpful literary memorial has been given 
to the world by two American women, 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke of 
Boston. As successful editors of P et 
Lore (a magazine of international reputa- 
tion) they have seized the essential ideas 
necessary to such a work. In six dainti- 
ly-bound, prettily-encased volumes, with 
introductions and copious notes, as fine a 
chronological bibliography as can be 
found, and illustrated by the Story bust, 
Talfourd portrait and other personal pic- 
tures, the memorial is worthy of the wo- 
man it commemorates. It should be as 
well known in England as it is in America. 
A compliment is paid the native land in 
that its name—Coxhoe edition—comes 
from the birthplace, a picture of which 
opens the first volume. 

While Mrs. Browning was thus inter- 
ested in, and grateful for the intelligent 
appreciation of the American public, she 
was ever mindful of its interest in her 
poet husband. She rejoiced in the fact 
that at a time when the sale of his poems 
in England was ‘almost infinitesimal,” 
they were ‘known and prized in Ameri- 
ca. There,’’ she writes his sister (1861) 
‘the is a power, a writer, a poet—he is 
read—he lives in the hearts of the people.”’ 
She then tells of Browning readings in 
Boston. And if she had lived uotil 1877, 
she would have learned that the first 
Browning Society was then organized by 
Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, antedating, however, but a few 
years that of England. And it is a fact to 
be noted that one of the best, if not the 
best, guides to the study of the poet in 
that and the kindred organizations which 
have followed has been the memorial 
which the same two women above re- 
ferred to, Miss Porter and Miss Clarke, 
have made in his honor. That, too, in 
being called the Camberwell edition, from 
the poet’s birthplace, honors his native 
land. In this fully -annotated, line- 
numbered edition of twelve daintily- 
bound books, encased in a suitable box, 
with introductions to each volume, and 
digests as well as notes for each poem, 
one finds what the Shakespearean critic, 
Dr. William J. Rolfe, has called ‘the ideal 
edition’’ which ‘‘could not fail to become 
the favorite one.’ Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, on its appearance, said it was 
‘tmore inclusive and better annotated 
than any Browning which had appeared.”’ 
The fine chronological Bibliography, sup- 
plemented by one of the ‘‘Ring and the 
Book,” is invaluable. The frontispiece of 
each volume illustrates either the poet at 
different ages, or some famous picture to 
which he had referred—such as Guerci- 
no’s ‘Guardian Angel,’’ Lippo Lippi’s 
‘Coronation of the Virgin,’’ Van Dyke’s 
‘*Earl of Strafford,” Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s ‘‘Herakles,”’ etc. All this, with the 
Shelley Essay, good index, etc., make the 

work a necessary accompaniment to the 

Browning clubs the world over. 

But this was not enough for America 





to do to show her loving appreciation of 
the great English poet. Scores of Brown- 
ing papers and chapters, as Dr. William 
Channing Gannett has publicly said, were 
‘loaned and collected” by these same two 
American women for two little volumes 
they published under the name of “‘Brown- 
ing Study Programmes.”’ These, bound 
like the Camberwell edition, could not 
fail, said the New York Critic, “to stimu- 
late energetic students of Browning, and 
prove a godsend to Browning clubs the 
country over.’’ Not only for clubs, how- 
ever, but fur individual private study was 
this series of progressive studies (made 
tributary to the notes of the Camberwell 
edition) welcomed; for it simplified study 
by its admirable grouping into ‘‘Poems of 
Adventure and Heroism,” ‘‘Folk Poems,”’ 
‘*Phases of Romantic Love,”’ ‘‘A Group of 
Love Lyrics,” ‘‘Portraits of Husbands 
and Wives,’ ‘‘Art and the Artist,’’ ‘““Mu- 
sic and Musicians,”’ ‘The Poet Evolution 
of Religion,”’ ‘‘The Prelate’’ (first series), 
and “Single Poem Studies,” *‘Portrayals 
of National Life,” ‘‘Autobiographical Po- 
ems,’’ ‘‘Browning’s Philosophy,’’ ‘‘Artis- 
try,’’ etc., (second series). 

These memorials of the Brownings as 
given to the world by Ameriean learning 
and enterprise, are a continued loving link 
which cannot fail to unite more closely 
England, Italy and America. In the light 
of this thought, it is a joy indeed not only 
to possess as one’s own such valuable 
treasures, but to lend a hand in extending 
their knowledge even to the ends of the 
earth, ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


AN AUTOMATIC STOKER. 





Professor Sedgwick, of the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology, was a recent 
speaker before the Home Section of the 
Cantabrigia Club, at Cambridge, Mass. 
The topic was municipal housekeeping, 
and water, milk, light, air, and fuel, came 
in for advice from this most delightful and 
practical professor, who touches the real 
home interests at every point. The fuel 
question was treated on the line of the 
smoke nuisance—a topic of real interest 
to every community —for heavy smoke 
shows extravagant use and ignorant hand- 
ling of coal, which an automatic stoker 
will remedy. 

What is an automatic stoker, do you ask? 

It is an invention for feeding coal to the 
furnace, at regular intervals; not over. 
feeding, not allowing the fire to run to 
the point of exhaustion and then piling on 
coal which cannot burn freely, because 
the fire is overburdened. This furnace is 
so like the human body, in which fire 
burns constantly to keep up the steam, or 
energy, that the automatic stoker leads 
one to the thought of the automatic, or 
controlled power of fuel as applied to 
food. Food is the fuel of the body. The 
best of fuel must be provided for the auto- 
matic stoker; the best food material must 
be provided for the automatic cooker, 
which, properly started, will provide nour- 
ishment for the body, leaving very little 
waste to be thrown off, as smoke is. In 
front of the Public Library at Woburn 
stands a statue of Count Rumford—Ben- 
jamin Thompson—a native of the town of 
Woburn. The statue is a replica of one 
at Munich, and was the gift of Marshall 
Tidd of Woburn. In 1799 Count Rumford 
published a book of essays on the subject 
of light and heat, giving reports of experi- 
ments with confined heat as applied to 
food. Under his direction, over one 
thousand people were fed daily at the 
House of Industry. By the use of economic 
methods, added comfort was secured to 
these poor people. The process was the 
same as we have to-day in the Aladdin 
Oven, which Mrs. Ellen Richards, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
calls the ‘‘sole accurate instrument known 
to modern cooking.” 

By the use of oil, gas, or electricity, we 
have the counterpart of the automatic 
stoker, for we have a regular and con- 
trolled supply of heat. With this supply 
we bave only to hold the heat to its work, 
as Count Rumford did over one hundred 
and three years ago, and we have the best 
results from food, a development of mate- 
rial in a natural way. 

I know that some women laugh at the 
Aladdin Oven. They do not believe its 
work is really what is claimed for it. Are 
women incapable of scientific cooking? 
Must they forever dance attendance on the 
cook-stove, with its fluctuating heat? 
Booker Washington has touched high 
water mark along many lines, and the 
finest of touches he has given to the food 
supply at Tuskegee, which he has pre- 
pared in large ovens of the Aladdin vari. 
ety—a method which is economy of time 
and material, with the larger results ina 
production of energy from food material. 

Mrs. Richards also says ‘‘We cannot 
tell of what the American student is capa- 
ble till he is properly fed.’’ Here again 
Mr. Washington proves his keen insight, 
for his pupils, properly fed, are leading 
along all lines of work. Where now is the 
American housekeeper? Is she having 
the largest possible returo from her labor 











as a provider for the family? With the 
United States Government leading the 
way, with Mr. S. C. True and Dr. H. W. 
Wiley in the Department of Agriculture— 
both of them practical, helpful men, not 
above the finest detail of work which con- 
cerns the home—the woman of to-day has 
no excuse for poor food material, poor 
cooking, or poor health. 

It is the fashion to be strong and well, 
to enjoy life, to take up all lines of work, 
or any line, thanks to the broad road 
opened for women by Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore, and their co-workers. Let 
us always remember that those women 
were home-makers, home-loving women 
first of all, that from the home they 
worked outward to the places where work 
was needed. From the home they ex- 
tended the hand of helpfulness. To the 
home we must hold, in these days when 
women are finding so many avenues of 
interest. Now, more than ever, we need 
the ‘‘automatic stoker’’ in the home labo- 
ratory, the kitchen. We need careful cal- 
culation in buying, cooking, and care of 
food. The latest and best of methods is 
of course electric; gas comes next, and 
where wires and pipes cannot go, there is 
kerosene, which, thanks to a well-regula- 
ted company, can be found all over this 
planet where cooking must be done. With 
kerosene, asbestos paper, a box and a few 
nails, the housekeeper can be independent. 
She can cook and depend upon her ‘‘auto- 


matic stoker.’’ 
MARION A. MACBRIDE. 





ADVICE TO PROOFREADING STUDENTS. 

The following resolutions, passed by the 
Boston Proofreaders’ Association, June i2, 
1902, will be of interest to women seeking 
instruction in proofreading: 


Whereas the members of the Boston 
Proofreaders’ Association receive frequent 
requests for information and advice from 
persons desirous of becoming proofread- 
ers; and 

Whereas their attention has been fre- 
quently called to the advertisements of 
certain so-called schools which offer by 
correspondence, in a course of twelve or 
fifteen lessons, to enable pupils to fill 
2 nee as proofreaders at large salaries; 
an 

Whereas several] cases are known to us 
both of men and women, who, after com- 
pleting such courses of study and paying 
therefor sums varying from twenty five to 
sixty dollars, have been disappointed to 
find that employers to whom they applied 
gave no weight to their alleged qualifica- 
tions; and 

Whereas the applicants have admitted 
that their instructions were confined to 
elementary matters which they could 
readily have taught themselves from some 
good handbook on printing; therefore 

Resolved, That this Association shall 
put on record the convictions of its mem- 
bers that 

(1) In this profession, positions of large 
remuneration are reserved for persons 
whose capability has been proved, and 

(2) To fill even an ordinary position 
acceptably requires certain qualifications 
which it is obviously futile to hope to ac- 
quire in a dozen lessons,—among them, a 
good general education, a particular type 
of mental ability, and printing-office ex- 
perience; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolu- 
tions be sent to leading periodicals 
throughout the country. 


—— eS 


WOMAN'S DEAN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 





The administrative position of Woman’s 
Dean of the University of Michigan has 
been filled in the person of Mrs. Myra 
Beach Jordan, wife of Frederick P. Jor- 
dan, assistant in the general library in 
charge of the catalogue. Mrs. Jordan, 
who was Miss Myra Beach, is a native of 
Michigan. Her father, whe was a farmer 
near Battle Creek, was a most intellectual 
man, who gave his children the benefit of 
his wealth of reading and early instilled 
into their minds a love of books. Mrs. 
Jordan was the third child of a family of 
six daughters and one son. Through the 
efforts of the older children each one in 
turn received an education, and Mrs. Jor- 
dan, after being graduated from the Bat- 
tle Creek High School, taught for some 
time, and finally entered the University of 
Michigan in the fall of 1889. She re- 
mained here two years and then went to 
Salt Lake City, where she taught for two 
years. In the summer of 1893 Mr. and 
Mrs, Jordan were married, 

The appointment of Mrs. Jordan is es- 
pecially pleasing to herself and her friends 
because it came without her solicitation, 
and at the initiative of Dr. Angell. The 
salary attached is $1,200 a year. 


_—-- 


Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of 
Indian Schools, was one of the earliest 
arrivals at the National Educational 
meeting at Minneapolis, She is rejoicing 
over a new era in Indian affairs, wherein 
the entire administration is in accord. 
Industrial education, which Miss Reel has 
advocated ever since she took up the In- 
dian work, is to be thoroughly tried. 
The course of study prepared by Miss 
Reel for the Indian schools was adopted 
by Congress. 














Opinions of New Hampshire Men and Women. 





COMPILED BY MISS MARY E. QUIMBY, CONCORD, N. H. 





Full suffrage for woman is only a question of time. Within recent years the 
ere of woman’s work has been greatly enlarged, without detriment to herself or to 
the other sex. She has shown remarkable capacity in business affairs. Public affairs 
have become, with the experience of the last century, altogether a matter of good 
business administration. The education of woman to-day leads to independent 
thought and action. She is qualifying for suffrage in advance of her own demand for 
a privilege which should be granted to her equally with man. 

: Hon. JAmEs O. LyForp. 


__ If there is any valid reason why a woman should not vote as well as a man pro- 
vided she wants to do so, I have never been able to discover it. Woman is denied the 
right of suffrage simply because man has the power to deny it, and for no other 
reason whatever. Notwithstanding the movement has encountered ancient prejudice 
bitter opposition, and senseless ridicule, it is, in my opinion, certain of ultimate suc. 
cess, as it has right, justice, and common sense on its side. 

SENATOR J. H. GALLINGER. 


= The soul is above sex. Neither mental, moral, nor religious power or responsi- 
bility depends upon sex. If man has a right to govern himself, it is because he is a 
human being, and not because he can chop wood or fight better than a woman. If 
woman is the weaker in body, she is a finer piece of work. She has equal mental and 
greater moral and religious power. If weaker in body, she has more need of the 
ballot than man, and consequently is the more entitled to it wherewith to assert her 
rights and defend and protect herself and her children. Women are deprived of the 
suffrage in this country because men now have the whole of it and will not surrender 
power which does not belong tothem. That is the only reason why both men and 
women are deprived of the power to govern themselves in despotisms. Let the wom- 
en.vote, as they have the moral right to, and then each one, will vote or not as she 
chooses, just as men do. What if you should deny me the right because half a dozen 
other men did not want to bother with it, or were afraid they would offend somebody 
or be wickedly ridiculed? Let the women vote, and they will not talk, any more than 
the men do. They will act. Then they can make good laws themselves, and fight 
— for their execution than policemen and soldiers, because it is wiitten that the 

0 





™ is a weapon firmer set, 
And surer than the bayonet.” 


Let us make New Hampshire a free State and America a free country. Now is 
the time. Hon. Henry W. Bvair. 


I believe in woman suffrage because (1), I believe in the Democratic principles 
that underlie this government; (2), It would be a direct benefit, not only to woman 
but also to the State; (3), There is no reason that can be urged against it which will 
bear the light of an intelligent investigation. 

Hon. SHERMAN E. BuRRovGHS, Manchester, N. H. 


I am convinced that the active participation in public affairs by women would 
mark a great advance in our social and political life. 
j Rev. CHARLES S. MURKLAND, Durham, N. H., 
President New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 


Inasmuch as women have proved eminently satisfactory in teaching and other 
professional work, I see no reason why they should not prove equally satisfactory in 
assisting to shape the political destiny of the State and nation. 

Dr. J. E. Kock, Plymouth, N. H., Principal State Normal School. 


If, ‘taxation without representation is tyranny,’’ then no woman should be taxed 
by the Government. If “Governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed," then, in justice, woman should have the ballot on the same terms as 
men, or in justice be exempt from allegiance to governments, but should have the 
protection of the Government the same as idiots, lunatics and criminals, with whom 
she is politically classed as a non-voter. 

Mrs. ARMENIA S, Wuits, Concord, N. H. 


_ The reasonableness of equal suffrage for men and women was instilled into my 
mind by my mother, who had a passion for justice. For myself, I have come to be- 
lieve that women need the ballot for self-development as much as for self-protection. 
The conditions obtaining in the equal suffrage States of the West prove the soundness 
of the equal suffrage theory. 

REv. ANGELO HALL, (Unitarian) Andover, N. H. 


_ I have always believed in suffrage for women, not only because of the manifest in- 
justice of depriving them of their right when the alien is given it, frequently illegally, 
but because I believe woman’s presence in the political arena will have a tendency to 
transfer politics from its low plane and dishonest environment to its proper status. 

. CoL, HENRy B, QuinBy, Lakeport, N, H. 


How mistaken the opinion prevailing among certain who cavil at woman’s desire 
for the suffrage! That she desires it as a right for herself, for purely selfish purposes, 
is true, we believe, of very few. Were all the “‘rights’’ desired, and desirable, granted 
woman, still would she crave the power to express herself by the ballot. So long as 
mothers love their sons and daughters, and give their life’s best years to moulding 
them; so long as teachers—-mostly women—cherish with fond solicitude the fresh 
young lives entrusted for a few brief years to their guidance, so long will every earnest- 
souled woman desire the all-powerfu! ballot, a protest.and prohibition against evils 
lurking for unwary feet, a potency in making the world a safer and more homelike 
place in which her heart’s own may work out their souls’ destinies. 

Miss JESSIE WATERMAN, 
Preceptress New Hampton Institution, NewHampton, N. H. 


The right to vote should depend upon intelligence, maturity of judgment, and 
the ability to distinguish between right and wrong. I firmly believe that the average 
woman is as well qualified in these respects as the average man. I am, therefore, 
heartily in favor of extending the right to vote to women on the same terms as the 
right is now enjoyed by men. Henry F. Hou.is, Concord, N. H. 


While I am not so ardent a suffragist as to believe that the enfranchisement of 
women would free our land from all social and political evils, yet I see not a shadow 
of reason or justice in denying them the right to the polls, and I believe the day is soon 
coming when the ever-increasing freedom granted them will include this right also. 

Rev. MABEL C. ANDREWS (Free Baptist), Madison, Me. 


I believe in an educational qualification for all voters. I believe women should 
vote as a matter of right, duty, and necessity. In this town I know we have had 
better and longer schouls, and better schoul meetings, since women began to vote 
on school questions. CLARENCE E, CARR, Andover, N. H. 


I have never yet seen any reason for changing the belief that was bred in me that 
woman had just as much right to vote as man, and that it was just as much her duty 
to share in all the privileges and responsibilities of government. It is an outrage to 
compel her to share in the burdens of taxation and have no voice in expending the 
money so raised, or to be governed by laws which she has no voice in framing. 
Woman has always been admitted into the Grange on an equality with the men. She 
has been voting as intelligently, filling the offices as acceptably, and presiding with as 
much dignity as they, and no one feels that the dignity of this organization has been 
lowered or its influence impaired by this equality. I believe that if woman’s influ- 
ence and presence could be extended to all public and governmeutal affairs, it would 
have the same beneficial effect that it has in the Grange. 

E. C. Hutcuinson, Milford, N. H. 


The Constitution of the United States, Art. 15 amendments, prepared by Congress 
Feb. 26, 1869, and declared in force March 30, 1870, reads: “The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” If I am 4 
citizen of the United States, why am I not aliowed to vote? If lam not a citizen of 
the United States, then I must be a woman ‘“‘without a country.” 

Mrs. ELLA H. J. HILL, President Woman’s Club, Concord, N. H. 


Iam in favor of woman suffrage. I have had many years’ experience with the 
wage-earners, and if the average wage-earner, skilled or unskilled, particularly the 
unskilled, is thrifty and prosperous, with a good home, and with happy, well-instruc- 
ted children, it is almost surely because of the brains, heart and industry of the wife. 
The average woman, together of course with those above the average, is the salt that 
saves industrial society. I believe that her advent into politics would be the coming 
of a sane, wholesome, and conscientious element. 

Dan’L C. Roperts, D. D., Concord, N. H., 
Rector St. Paul’s (Episcopal) Church. 


Loth as she is to admit it, woman needs the broadening, elevating influence of 
contact with the great field of government to make her her brother’s equal in intellect, 
originality and judgment. Her own vanity and man’s conceit have stuod in ber way 
long enough. Instead of always following, let her be up and doing, that she may gai® 
the right to active participation in the highest problem of civilization, and the free- 
dom that comes from taking the initiative. F 

Miss JOSEPHINE HALL, Nashua, N. H. 


I rejoice in every advance of the equal suffrage movement, as I do in every victory 
of fairness over prejudice, or right over wrong. 
Rev. E. C. Strout, Concord, N. H., 
Pastor of Baker Memorial ( Methodist Episcopal) Church. 
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I believe in woman suffrage from principle. 


When the editor of a leading liquor 


journal says, ‘‘We have nothing to fear but the ballot against our business,.and when 
woman has the ballot our business is done,’’ I think we all should take courage and 


do what we can to hasten that time. 


This is one 


reat phase of the question, but 


there are many other vital reasons why,woman should hold the ballot. 
oo 


L. F. RicHarpson, Peterboro, N. H. 


I know of no good reason why woman should be denied the rights which many, 
ber inferiors, now possess. She certainly should be allowed the privilege of protect- 


ing herself and children. 
it deprives her of her inheritance. 


God gave her that, and the State is certainly criminal when 
Rev. JoHN VANNEVAR, Concord, N. H. 


Pastor of White Memorial ( Universalist) Church. 


I am not a believer in universal suffrage; but I believe that whatever franchise 
there is should be open to every person who can show proper qualificati »n for it. 


Rev. H. C. McDouGALL 


Unitarian), Franklin, N. H, 


Logic, justice, and common sense are all on the side of the woman suffragists. 
No politician, no ignorant man, no stingy one, can much longer stand against the 


united front of these three. 


Rev. A. EvuGeNne BARTLETT, Manchester, N. H., 


Pastor of Lowell Street Universalist Church. 


While a ruling upon right and justice would undoubtedly give the ballot to 
woman, I have always felt that, in accepting it, she might lower her standing in 
society and the home, in which her greatest sphere of intluence and usefulness is 


found. 


But I am fully willing to acknowledge that the record she is making for her- 


self in lines of ability and judgment is fast undermining my objections to an equal 


ballot. 
a higher level. 


Instead of adapting herself to conditions as they are, she raises conditions to 
G. A. MARSHALL, Steward State Grange, Lancaster, N. H. 








MARY B. MURRELL, MINE OPERATOR. 

Though born and reared in the South, 
Mrs. Mary Belle Murrell is now in control 
of large mining interests in the West. Her 
parents were well-to-do, and she was 
graduated with honors from a well known 
young woman’s school. When reverses 
of fortune came to her family, she turned 
her education to account and engaged in 
teaching art in Arkansas. She did not 
teach very long, notwithstanding she 
taught very well. A fine young doctor, 
Murrell Dy name, persuaded her to try the 
art of home-making before she was 
twenty. 

His practice brought him in contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men—pos- 
sibly it was by the insight thus received 
at second-hand that the wife became so 
eager to help every woman to a home of 
ler own. 

From the helpful impulse sprang a 
Woman’s Building and Loan Association, 
whose first capitalization of $150,000 was 
in ten years raised to just ten times that 
sum. Under the management of Mary 
Belle Murrell it was the most successful 
thing of the kind south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

This success, published in association 
journals, resulted in an invitation to Mrs. 
Murrell to address the Congress of Build- 
ing Associations at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, also to speak upon association fi- 
nances in New York. 

Along with the sweet came the great 
bitterness of Dr. Murrell’s death. His 
widow was not by any means penniless— 
there was plenty of unproductive proper- 
ty, which might mean millions if she 
could somehow avoid sacrificing it. Be- 
sides, she wanted occupation—and inci- 
dentally, an income befitting a gentle- 
woman. 

Now that she has both in full measure, 
she confesses that the hardest of all her 
fights was with herself, to force herself 
systematically to enter on a business 
life 

In Denver a business life is likely to 
have some touch with mining, and very 
shortly Mrs. Murrell went to one of the 
biggest of Denver's investment companies 
and was at once put to work. 

To do the work conscientiously, she 
needed to know all that could be learned 
about mines generally and certain partic- 
ular properties, so there followed jour- 
neys up and down and round about—to 
Cripple Creek, to Central City, Boulder, 
the San Juan district. 

Once she ate dinner with 200 miners— 
and not another woman in sight. In be- 
tween the journeys and the questioning 
there were long and interesting sessions 
with county records, maps, profiles, along 
with much study of titles, abstracts, and 
legal-looking papers. 

In course of her journeyings and inves- 
tigations she had discovered a mountain 
which, unless all mine portents went for 
naught, was full of both of the precious 
metals. The precious metals, indeed, 
cropped out at a few places, and at oth- 
ers had been reached by deep shafts, cost- 
ly to sink, and still more costly to venti- 
late and drain. 

The expenses of them were, in fact, so 
great that only a few of the richest were 
worked, The mountain itself was above 
14,000 feet high. A tunnel through it 
would have to be five miles long, but once 
built would bring to light almost fabulous 
riches. 

Mrs. Murrell resolved to buy the moun- 
tain mines, clear the title, then build the 
tunnel—with other men’s money. 

Toa woman of her temperament that 
meant a much greater strain than build- 
ing it with her own, but she went to work 
at it undaunted. To clear away every 
Cloud from the title, and acquire all out- 
standing interests was a tedious job. 

In course of it she travelled thousands 
of miles, and carried on negotiations with 
Owners or claimants in Alaska, Montana, 
California, Colorado, Washington, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and New York. This 
done, she had a profile model of her 


mountain made, and went Eastward after 
the money to develop it. 

Men such as the late Governor Flower, 
Calvin Brice, Frank Rockefeller, Henry 
Adams, and their compeers in Boston and 
cities a little further West listened to her, 
at first doubtfully, then believingly, then 
enthusiastically —and ended by putting 
money, lumps of money, in her tunnel 
scheme, 

That was years ago—so many years that 
the tunnel is now an accomplished fact. 
It is owned by a tunnel and railway com- 
pany capitalized up in the millions. Mary 
Belle Murrell is the largest stockholder 
and the active soul of it. In spite of her 
holdings she refuses to be president, con- 
tenting herself with living on the ground, 
handling the money, and seeing that all 
goes well.—Chicago Chronicle. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


SUMMER SONG. 


BY MRS. LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 

Such a merry playfellow 
You are sure to be. 

You can dance, I can dance, 
Both of us can sing; 

Tirili, tirili, ° 
Ting, ting, ting! 

Brook, brook, come along, 

Run along with me! 

Jewel-weed, jimson weed, 
Pretty things to see. 

You can splash, I can splash, 
Both of us can sing; 

Tirili, tirili, 

' Ting, ting, ting! 

Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! . 

Dreary me! I’ve tumbled in! 
What a sight to see! 

You are wet, I am wet, 
Still we both can sing, 

Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting! 

— Youth’s Companion. 








THE KITTEN SAINT PAUL. 

A lady who lived on the second floor of 
an apartment house received as a gift the 
most beautiful kitten you ever saw; and, 
of course, she wanted to keep him to pet 
and have with her as long as possible. 

But there was one drawback. Mrs. 
Phelps was a great believer in the virtues 
of fresh air for animals, and how was she 
to keep a kitten neat and healthy in a flat 
where there was so little opportunity for 
‘‘airing’’ and proper out-of-door exercise? 

Her one little maid had quite enough to 
do already, so she was out of the ques- 
tion. At last a happy thought struck 
Mrs. Phelps. She said: ‘I will lower him 
to the back yard in a basket, as the faith- 
ful of old did for Saint Paul. And, if he 
learns the trick, he shall be named Saint 
Paul.” 

Well, the kitten remained at the flat. 
He was a dear, playful little creature, and 
a perfect beauty. The first time it was 
thought necessary to give him fresh air, a 
clothes-line was firmly fastened to the 
handle of a stout market basket, in which 
Saint Paul had been put. He did not 
seem to mind it a bit, but put his little 
paws up on the edge of the basket, and 
looking at his mistress seemed to say: 
‘*Well, what next?’’ 

He did not have to wait long to find 
out; for in another minute the basket was 
about ten feet below the window-ledge, 
and steadily going down. He did not like 
this sensation, and growled forth his dis- 
pleasure. 

When the basket got within two or 
three feet of the ground he jumped out, 
looked around, and then scampered off to 
play. 

When he had been out an hour or two, 
his mistress went down to the yard, 
picked the kitten up, fed him a little tid- 
bit, and played with him a few moments 
before putting him back into the basket. 
She had previously instructed Maggie, the 





maid, to commence a steady, even, hand- 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will bo pleoass 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical frater- 
nity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer one Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





over-hand pull on the rope. And the as- 
cent was safely made, although he pro- 
tested against the procedure every inch of 
the way. In fact, he seemed more fright- 
ened at being hauled up than at being let 
down. 

The lessons were given twice a day. 
Each time he showed less fear. By the 
afternoon of the third day the little ani- 
mal jumped into his basket, which was 
kept in a corner near the window, looked 
up at his mistress and said, ‘Meow! 
Meow!” and this time he was lowered to 
the ground with seeming enjoyment, look- 
ing up to the neighboring windows as 
much as to say, *‘Don’t you see what a 
great cat I am?’’ 

And they did see what a great cat he 
was, From one window to another could 
be heard: ‘*Come, hurry up! Those folks 
in that big flat are going to let the kitten 
down. Come and see it! It’s such a cun- 
ning little thing!”’ 

After due training, he would of his own 
accord get into the basket when he want- 
ed to go down; and, when he got tired of 
playing in the yard, he would call to be 
hoisted up. When he had grown out of 
his kitten days, and was a great big Tom 
cat, he was too heavy for Maggie to draw 
up in the old hand over-hand way. So 
his mistress had a pulley and tackle rigged 
for him. 

He learned almost anything that they 
attempted to teach him. But he never 
would tamely submit to being bathed. It 
required the entire family to accomplish 
that feat. And he avenged himself by 
splashing and throwing water over every 
one who came near him, At this time 
Saint Paul was so famcus and so beauti- 
ful that, in spite of the most watchful 
care, he was stolen. A reward was of- 
fered for his return, commencing with one 
dollar and finally going up to twenty dol- 
lars; but he was never recovered.—Little 
Men and Women. 








HUMOROUS. 


The carpenter goes to the barber’s to 
have his hair shingled, and the barber’s 
boy goes to the carpenter for shavings. 
Funrfy, isn’t it? 


Visitor—Why do you have ‘Keep off 
the grass’’ notices all over this park? You 
don’t seem to euforce the restriction. 

Policeman—We do it so that people will 
the more thoroughly enjoy being on the 
grass—Glasgow Evening Times. 


‘*Well, Jack,”’ said the uncle, cheerily, 
‘good boy this morning, I hope?’’ 

Jack looked up at the clock and per- 
ceived that it was exactly half past eleven. 
**I don’t know yet,’’ he answered, doubt- 
fully; ‘‘there’s half an hour more.”’ 


There was once a great man, a seer, a 
reformer, whose fellow citizens at length 
grew weary of his incessant agitation, and 
slew him. As they gathered around the 
corpse they said indignantly, ‘*This man 
treated the whole world as a foot ball and 
he kicked it.’’ The dead man opened 
one eye. ‘But always toward the goal,”’ 
he said, 


If @ man is killed by an automobile, his 
estate may collect damages to no greater 
amount than $5,000. If he is merely 
maimed, there is no limit to the damages. 
This is manifestly unjust, being class 
legislation in favor of the comparatively 
few chauffeurs who have perfect control 
of their machines, and can always be sure 
of killing their man.—Life. 


Mr. Dogherty, who later became Chief 
Justice of Ireland, asked Canning what he 
thought of his maiden speech. ‘The only 
fault I can find with it,’ said Canning, 
“is that you called the Speaker ‘sir’ too 
eften.’’ ‘‘My dear friend,’’ said Dogherty, 
“if you knew the mental state I was in 
while speaking you would not wonder if 
I had called him ‘ma’am,’ ”’ 


“T think,’’ said Mr Dooley, ‘I wouldn’t 
like to be an iditor, after all. I sometimes 
wonder why they don’t come out witha 
line printed acrost th’ first page: ‘We don’t 
know anything about it an’ we don’t care, 
an’ what business iv ye’ers is it anny- 
how?’”’ 

“[ shud think th’ wurruk wuld kill 
thim,’’ said Mr. Hennessy, sadly. 
“It does,’ said Mr. Dooley. 

gr-reat iditors is dead.” 


‘Manny 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIL ENCE: 


ts E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENKKA 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 











Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 

50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 


need to know the facts about girlhood’s present. 


unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne. 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


® West 14th Street, Room 8, New York, 





SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 

Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, sigued by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 32, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 


a 


Bounp Votumes oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prenared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12 rooms. apt of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interestis paid Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. »t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialista 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York. 














The Great Northwes' 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


—————__ 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Ageus 
8. W. ECCLES; 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 








The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





fhe Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 


9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


@STABLISHED 18237. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT? 





Wagon cails daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s. or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 


Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 





WOMEN’S WORST ENEMY. 

War is women’s worst enemy. Let not 
women imagine that, as non-combatants, 
they escape the worst evils of war. Here 
is what is going on in the Philippines, 
as detailed in the N. Y. Evangelist of 
May 22: 

Many of our soldiers, on various pleas 
both of medical advice and private neces- 
sity, live openly in a manner that would 
shut them out of decent company any- 
where in the Christian world. The re- 
sults are indescribably painful. People 
who have been present at the embarking 
of troops for home say that the sight is 
most distressing, and that the women 
have to be forced to leave the ship’s side 
before the boat can get under way. The 
argument in the matter is all one-sided, 
and entirely without consideration of 
those who suffer the most by the scanda- 
lous and nn-Christian procedure of many 
Americans. Even if ideals of the Filipino 
people on the subject are low, it is a 
shame that they should be made lower, 
especially by those whose mission in the 
islands, as all patriotic Americans hold, 
is a beneficent one. 

Senorita Clemencia Lopez, in her touch- 
ing address before the New England Wo- 
man Saffrage Association, last May, said: 


I do not believe you can understand or 
imagine the miserable condition of the 
women of my country, or how real is their 
suffering. Thousands have been wid- 
owed, orphaned, left alone and homeless, 
exposed and in the greatest misery. It 
is, then, not a surprising fact that the dis- 
eases born of hunger are increasing, and 
that to-day immorality prevails in the 
Philippines to an extent never before 
known. 

Commenting upon the wrongs to which 
the Filipino women are subjected by the 
presence of our soldiers, the Springfield 
Republican says: 

Our people ought not to shut their eyes 
to the state of facts indicated above. The 
‘‘water cure’ torture of soldiers is only 
one phase of the demoralization that at- 
tends the presence of white men in a trop- 
ical country in control of,an inferior local 
population. Irregularity and vice follow 
inevitably. Even the Catholic priests 
have lived in the Philippines in open vio- 
lation of the commonest rules of morality. 
The prevalence among soldiers and civil- 
ians of a wide disregard for things consid- 
ered disgraceful at home is sure to come. 
Crimes and physical ills that are deplor- 
able in an extreme degree follow inev- 
itably. 

The iridescent dreams of the benevolent 
assimilation of the Filipinos indulged in 
by our people do not commend themselves 
to persons who know the tropics. The 
writer goes so far aa to believe that if he 
were a mirsionary of the cross (not quite 
a supposable thing perhaps) he would 
rather try to do well for any tropical stock 
in their jungles, far away from contact 
with white people, than in the centres of 
commerce. Any experienced missionary 
is likely to say the same thing. 

We have civilized the Indians off the 
face of the earth. We would be in the 
way todo the same thing with the Fili- 
pinos if our people could find a proper 
home in those islands. We cannot man- 
age the negro problem in our land. Yet 
we go to the ends of the earth to effect 
benevolent assimilation. ‘'Vanity of van- 
ities,’’ saith the preacher. 

Let us rejoice that civil government is 
to replace military control ia the Philip- 
pines. And let American women make 
themselves felt as peacemakers at home 
and abroad in our future political history. 

H. B. B. 


 —_ oe 





MILITARISM VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Women’s subordination to men in the 
past has been largely due to the suprem- 
acy of brute force. Moral and intellectual 
agencies have been held secondary, and 
women, as non-combatants, have been re- 
garded and have regarded themselves as 
political nonentities. 

Just in proportion as brute force is in 


the ascendant, will women’s rights be dis- 


ed and ignored. Militarism—the 
domination of brute force organized in 
armies and navies and all the appliances 
of destructive warfare,—is the insid'ous 
and implacable foe of republican institu- 
tions, which logically demand the social, 
industrial, legal, political, and religious 
equality of all citizens irrespective of sex. 

It is a significant fact that only in com- 
munities which have been founded and 
maintained by peaceful agencies, has full 
woman suffrage as yet been established. 
In the United States, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho have never witnessed the 
tramp of contending armies. In the 
Southern Hemisphere, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, South Austra- 
lia, Victoria, and Queensland have never 
seen a pitched battle or an organized con- 
flict. The Isle of Man has had from time 
immemorial a popular government. Par- 
tial woman suffrage is as yet attained or 
seriously advocated only in English- 
speaking communities and in Norway, 
which for more than a century have en- 
joyed domestic peace and institutions in 
some degree representative. 

Conversely, the beneficent result of 
peace principles, coupled with a practical 
recognition of the equality of women in 
home and church relations, has been 
strikingly shown in the early colonial his- 
tory of Pennsylvania, which was original- 
ly founded by the Quakers, and so long 
and so far as Quaker influence prevailed, 
maintained friendly relations with the In- 
dians, in contrast with the other twelve 
colonies. 

Fifty years ago, in a Fourth of July 
poem, delivered before the Cincinnati Lit- 
erary Club, I called attention to this 
striking episode in colonial history: 

But speaking of Penn, let us hail the great 
name 


Of the wise and profound non-resistant 
Whose spirit the breast of the savage could 


tame 
By justice and kindness consistent. 


When the war-whoop rang drear 

Through the trembling frontier, 

And red massacre never did cease, 

Still true to his reasons, for seventy seasons, 
Pennsylvania lay cradled in peace. 


Oh, when will men learn, by Penn’s reverend 

That on love it is safe to rely? 

That standing on right, we are clothed in 
od’s might, 

And the universe safely defy ? 

Not until belligerent Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians colonized the wilds of Western 
Pennsylvania, disregarding Quaker coun- 
sels and defying Quaker control, did the 
bloody conflict begin between the back- 
woodsmen and the aborigines, which 
brought ruin and desolation to the banks 
of the Susquehanna. 

Let it never be forgotten that Quaker 
emigrants from Pennsylvania framed the 
original constitution of New Jersey in 
1776 upon the basis of equal suffrage for 
men and women, using in their election 
law the words ‘the or she” and “his or 
her” ballot. In that immortal act of leg- 
islation in the eighteenth century, the 


Quaker reaction against militarism 
reached its logical culmination. 
H. B. B. 
-_e 





WOMEN ROBBED BY THEIR LEGISLATURE. 


The women taxpayers of New Orleans 
who are a majority of the taxpayers of 
that city, recently voted a special tax on 
their property of fourteen million dollars 
for improved sewerage and a pure water 
supply. Knowing the rapacity and dis- 
honesty of the municipal authorities, they 
placed the disposal of the money in the 
hands of a responsible committee. The 
Louisiana Legislature, at the instigation 
of the governor, has taken the funds out 
of the hands of these trustees, and has 
handed them over to be squandered by 
corrupt politicians. The governor signed 
the law July 8. The New Orleans Pica- 
yune of July 9, comments as follows: 


MERGER OUTRAGE ON THE CITY COM- 
PLETED. 

“The Governor has signed the merger 
bill, which changes the organization of 
the Sewerage and Water Board, and vio- 
lates all the safeguards that had been 
thrown around the fund arising from the 
special tax four sewerage and water for the 
city. 

‘‘As far as it was in his power, the Gov- 
ernor has made every exertion and used 
all his influence to force his bill through 
the Legislature, and, without, there is 
good reason to believe that it never would 
have been passed. It was in the very be- 
ginning a subject of conference in the 
Governor’s office, and for some reason 
unknown, the interest manifested in the 
bill was so great that it was commonly 
known as an administration measure, and 
when it was rushed through the Legisla- 
ture as a rude and unformed fragment, 
the fact was given out to be an adminis- 
tration victory. ; 

“When it was found that the Legis- 
lature, in its haste to pass the bill, had 
enacted a nullity and had conferred upon 
a mere memorandum of the outrages that 
were to be inflicted upon the property 
taxpayers of this city all the signs and 





seals of legislative authority, not a mo- 





ment was lost in delay, but the corpse of 
a bill was galvanized into new life by the 
addition of a little formal phraseology, 
and was again rushed through the Legis- 
Islature, and has promptly received the 
signature of the Governor. 

“After reciting the details of the ex- 
traordinary transactions by which this 
merger bill was driven through the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Louisiana, it would pat- 
arally be supposed that it was a measure 
involving the most vital interests of the 
State at large, and that the destiny of 
every man, woman and child in Louisiana 
was virtually bound up with it. 

“When, however, the matter came to 
be understood, it was learned that it was 
in every sense a local bill, affecting only 
the interests of the people of the city of 
New Orleans. It pertains wholly to the 
sewerage and water supply of the city, 
to be paid for exclusively and entirely by 
the money of the property taxpayers of 
the city, not a dollar of the State’s money 
goes to it, and not a single right or inter- 
est of any taxpayer outside the city is in 
any way concerned, . 

“Then why should the Governor of 
Louisiana have taken such an astonishing 
interest in this purely local measure, 
limited from every point of view, and by 
every consideration of concern and con- 
nection, to the city and people of New 
Orleans? This is a question which every- 
body is asking, and to which no intelli- 
gent and logical answer is given; never- 
theless, there must have been some rea- 
son, some cause, some influence power- 
ful enough to have brought about the re- 
markable events recorded, as they are 
now, as a part of the history of the State. 

‘*The simple facts are that the property 
taxpayers, not the people at large of the 
city of New Orleans, realizing that the 
greatest obstacle to the proper growth 
and prosperity of this city lies in its de- 
fective sewerage’ and other sanitary im- 
perfection, formed a resolution to put up 
the money necessary to accomplish such 
a work, and, when completed, to make a 
free gift of these great improvements to 
the people. 

“This resolve was carried out, and in 
pursuance of it, the requisite permission 
having been obtained from the State and 
city authorities, some six thousand tax- 
payers of New Orleans took the proper 
steps, which resulted in the putting up of 
the magnificent sum of about fourteen 
million dollars, 

“A great deal of talk has been had in 
connection with the merger bill, that the 
management of the fund must be given 
to the people, or that the management 
must be brought closer to the people. 

‘‘Never was there a more unwarranted 
demand or pretense. The people at large 
have nothing to do with the matter, ex- 
cept to receive as a free gift the benefits 
to arise from the public works constructed 
with the taxpayers’ money. The people 
who furnish the funds alone have the 
right to handle them, and to dictate their 
use and handling. 

“Believing that they had this fight, 
those 6,000 taxpayers, being a majority in 
number and in the value of property 
owned, voted that the handling of their 
money should be put into the care of the 
Drainage Commission, to which should be 
added seven property taxpayers, one from 
each municipal district, all to be appointed 
by the Mayor. 

“This desire of the taxpayers was ac- 
cepted by a previous Legislature, and it 
was regarded as so just and right and rea- 
sonable that it was imbedded in the State 
Constitution, in which the board, as 
stated, is named and approved. 

“Tt is the break-up of this board that 
the Legislature of Louisiana and the Gov- 
ernor of the State have so actively, and 
apparently so eagerly, labored to accom- 
plish. The taxpayers, who fear that their 
sacred fund is to suffer through this raid 
on their board, still hope for relief in the 
Constitution itself, but even if they had 
no constitutional guarantees, they are 
justly enraged at the violation of all good 
faith in the handling of their money. 
When people voluntarily give up the vast 
sum of $14,000,009 for a great patriotic 
public purpose, on conditions, they are 
entitled to a keeping of faith on the part 
of the other parties to the contract. 

“It is of the shameful violation of these 
conditions that they justly complain, and 
under the effect of such a violation the 
taxpayers of this city would do well to 
vow that they will never again tax them- 
selves for a public purpose under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

“The givers of this great benefit feel that 
all sorts of representations and pledges 
were made in order to get their money, 
and now that the fund has been delivered 
to the city, the givers are recompensed 
with words of mockery and contempt and 
a kick. That is what the merger bill 
amounts to; nothing less.”’ 





Surely any one of ordinary common 
sense can see that the women taxpayers 
of New Orleans need the full right of suf- 
frage to guard themselves against spolia- 





tion. They had the right to vote on the | 
question of taxation, but had no power to 
elect the Legislature which assumes to 
control the expenditure of the tax. So 
they are robbed with impunity. Will not 
the Picayune demand full suffrage for 
women taxpayers. H. B. B. 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 





In a recent editorial on the work of the 
‘Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,” the Boston Herald says: *‘One 
plan that it has adopted which seems 
likely to be attended with good results is 
to interest itself in calling to the attention 
of the young women undergraduates at 
the various colleges, such as Radcliffe, 
Smith, Wellesley, etc., the arguments 
that can be made against the extension of 
suffrage to women.,”’ 

The results of this plan are good from 
the point of view of the believers in equal 
rights for women, since the sending out 
of anti-suffrage literature to college girls | 
always results in the conversion of some 
of the brightest of them to equal suffrage. 
We have won a number of valuable re- 
cruits in this way. 

The suffragists believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that the arguments on the other 
side are very weak; and we know as a 
fact of experience that the presentation 
of them by the ‘‘Antis’’ often converts to 
our views women whom we had never 
been able to reach. The more intelligent 
the class of women to whom these so- 
called arguments are presented, the larger 
the proportion who are repelled by them. 
Therefore, I always laugh in my sleeve 
when I hear that the ‘‘Antis’’ are flooding 
the women’s colleges with their docu- 
ments. Of course, we follow them up 
with our documents; and nothing can be 
better for the equal rights cause than to 
have people read both sides. 

The Herald says: ‘‘It is probable that 
the graduates of the colleges for women 
will form, to quite an extent, in the future, 
the leaders of public opinion among those 
of their sex.’’ In this State the women 
most active in educating public opinion 
toward a belief in equal rights for women 
have largely been college graduates. The 
first woman in Massachusetts to obtain a 
college degree was Lucy Stone. She took 
it in 1847 at Oberlin, O., then the only 
college in the United States that admitted 
women. For many years she and I were 
the only mother and daughter in the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz. The 
present chairman of the State Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association is an honor graduate 
of Radcliffe (Mrs. Park). The president 
of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, is a grad- 
uate of the same college as her husband. 

When the equal suffrage amendment 
was carried in Colorado, a canvass of 
Wellesley College was made. Out of 622 
professors and students who were inter- 
viewed, 506 declared themselves in favor 
of equal suffrage, and a telegram was sent 
to the Colorado Suffrage Association, say- 
ing: ‘‘Five hundred Wellesley women re- 
joice in the granting of suffrage to the 
women of Colorado.”’ 

President Helen A. Shafer of Wellesley, 
a number of the professors, .and about 
seventy students who were over twenty- 
one, sent up a petition for suffrage to the 
Legislature one year. At the time of the 
so-called referendum, the list of promi- 
nent women who signed a declaration in 
favor of equal suffrage included six in- 
structors at Smith College and the direc- 
tor of the observatory, and from Welles- 
ley President Irvine, Dean Stratton and 
twenty professors and associate profes- 
sors. President Thomas of Bryn Mawr is 
well known to be in sympathy with the 
movement, and Mrs, Alice Freeman Palm- 
er is a member of the College Equal Suf- | 
frage League. 

There is reason to believe that the effort 
of the Anti-Suffrage Association to reach 
college women, referred to in the Herald, | 
was prompted by the wish to offset the 
activity of this Cullege Equal Suffrage 
League. The League was started two 
years ago by two brilliant young married 
women, who had been Radcliffe students; 
it has grown rapidly, and now includes 
graduates of a large number of colleges. | 
Last year it offered a prize of $100 for the | 
best essay in favor of suffrage written by 
a woman studying at any of the women’s | 
colleges or coéducational institutions of | 
Massachusetts. The prize was won by 
Miss Ava M. Stoddard of the Institute of 
Technology. This year the League is 
offering two prizes of $75 and $25. Onthe 
whole, facts do not seem to bear out the | 
claim put forward by certain opponents, 
that the tendency of a collegiate education | 
is to make women hostile to equal rights 
for their sex. | 

The same is true in England. It is | 
only a few months since Miss Beatrice | 
Harraden and a deputation of college | 
women appeared before a parliamentary 
committee in support of a petition for , 
full suffrage, signed by several hundred | 
women who had been educated at differ 











ent colleges and universities of Great 
Britain. 

Of course, college women are divide 
upon this question, as upon ail others, 
At a meeting held in Berkeley Temple 
not long ago to oppose equal suffrage, 
Miss Frances J. Dyer presided. This sweet 
little lady, who began life as an opponent, 
then became a suffragist, and has now 
become an opponent again, undertook to 
give her reasons for her latest change of 
faith. She said she had always longed for 
a collegiate education, and had a great 
reverence for collége women; and she 
discovered that college women were not 
all of them in favor of suffrage! But, 


| on this principle, she ought to renounce 


Christianity, since college women are not 
all of them Christians. 

The arguments against equal rights for 
women are thoroughly flimsy, and the 
oftener they are taken out and aired, the 
more apparent their flimsiness becomes, 
Therefore, the more the *‘Antis” can do 
to induce college women to consider the 
question, the greater in the long run wil] 
be the gain to the cause of equal rights,— 
Alice Stone Blackwell in Boston Herald. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


It is good to chronicle the steady im- 
provement in health of Mrs. Mary A. Liy- 
ermore, who was seen by the writer a few 
days ago at her Melrose bome. She sat 
in her pleasant parlor, where the face of 
her husband looks down benignantly from 
the wall, and was talking with all her ac- 
customed ease and fluency to four callers 
atonce. She drives out almust every day, 
and although still weak after great suffer. 
ing and prostration, is glad to see her 
friends. 

We have been interested to meet here 
two active workers from Neighborhood 
House, Chicago,—Mrs. Van der Vaart, 
chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Miss Grace Nichols, a Wellesley grad- 
uate, who is corresponding secretary of 
the Illinois W. S. A. Neighborhood 
House is a flourishing institution, a)- 
though not very large. It carries on a 
woman’s club of 150 members, a kinder- 
garten, which is included in the school 
system of Chicago, and a gymnasium 
which is fortunate in having the unpaid 
service of a young man, a postman, who 
gives his evenings to this work, with 
training perfected by fifteen years’ prac- 
tice in the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, There 
are many smaller clubs and classes be- 
sides, and the House is doing fine, whole- 
some work. It is situated in the “Stock 
Yards District,’ which sounds rather 
malodorous. But Miss Nichols said there 
was another home of the same kind—Uni- 
versity House, I think—which was much 
nearer the centre of unpleasantness, so 
that one of its officers facetiously said to 
her, ‘You live at the swell end, and we at 
the smell end!’’ Neighborhood House is 
near the People’s Vegetable Gardens, 
where poor people can have, by payment 
of one dollar, one-third of an acre for each 
family. They raise potatoes and cabbages 
for home consumption. Thé raising of 
corn and watermelons is prohibited, the 
first, because the high growth forms too 
good a shelter for thieves; and the other, 
because it would be utterly impossible to 


| keep a watermelon until it ripened. The 
| colored population naturally objected to 


this edict. The owners give the use of 
the land through the Associated Charities. 


| Miss Nichols said they had one meeting 


of peculiar interest at their club, called 


| ‘Reminiscences of Home,’’ when five na- 


tionalities were represented, and these 


| poor women told what they remembered 


best about the fatherland—women from 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, England, and 
Scotland. 


Mrs. Bessie Blodgett and Dr. Blodgett 


| came in from California, very glad to get 
| back, although they had met delightful 


people, Mrs. Shafter Howard among the 
number. Mrs. Blodgett said that the 
flowers looked fairly tired to her, magni- 
ficent as they were; they bloomed and 
bloomed so long without rain, Miss Har- 
riette Keyser looked in on her way to 
Southport, Me., and Mrs. Fraser, for- 
merly Mary P. Spargo, a successful at- 
torney of twenty years’ standing in Ohio, 
was here. 

The Suffrage Headquarters misses the 
charming young figure and stirring pres 
ence of Mrs. Park, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Mass. W.S.A., whose 
tireless energy has set so much at work. 
She sailed on the Commonwealth \ast 
Wednesday for a two months’ leisurely 


trip through England and Scotland. 
c. W. 


—_——-— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


The Ontario, Can., Medical College for 
Women has just completed one of the 
most successful years in its history. The 
classes in attendance have been large, and 
all of the students going up from the 
college for their final examinations at 
Trinity and Toronto Universities have. 
without exception, been successful. Five 
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of the eight members of the graduating 
class have received appointments as house 
physiclans in American hospitals—Dr. 
Emma Connor at the Woman’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Elizabeth McMaster and 
Dr. Isabella Thomson at the West Phila- 
delphia Hospital for Women; Dr. Isabella 
Wood at the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, Boston, Mass., and 
Dr. Lazelle Anderson at the Children’s 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Dr. Mary Leavitt, of Somerville, Mass., 
who has recently graduated from the 
Boston University Medical School, has 
been appointed house physician at the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, 
Boston. F. M. A. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Etta H. Maddox has successfully 
passed a rigorous examination for admis- 
sion to the bar, and will be the first wo- 
man lawyer in Maryland. 
tion was held June 18 and 19, by the State 
Board of Law Examiners. Miss Maddox, 
because of her efforts to secure admission 
was naturally a conspicuous figure. Of 
the work that preceded the examination 
the Baltimore News says: 

Miss Maddox did not determine to take 
a course in law antil a few years ago. 
Mrs. Maddox, her mother, deals extensive- 
ly in real estate, and the cost attached to 
the examination of titles was the primary 
cause. She took the regular course in 
the Baltimore Law School. Last Novem- 
ber she applied to the Court of Appeals 
for the privilege of admission to the bar. 
The court decided against her. She then 
carried the fight to the Legislature, 


Miss Nellie Carlin, attorney at law in 
Chicago, announces to the bar of Cook 
County that she is prepared to act as ad- 
ministrator, guardian, conservator, and 
trustee when appointed by the court, and 
give the required security. She will at- 
tend to all the details of administration, 
thus relieving attorneys from the same. 
The Chicago Legal News says: ‘‘Miss Car- 
lin has devoted her attention largely to 
probate law. She will fathfully attend to 
business submitted to her care.” 


Miss Mary E. Lothrop, of Denver, has 
the distinction of being the first woman 
lawyer to argue a case before the State 
Supreme Court of Colorado. She ap- 
peared last May before that tribunal in 
support of a will, and was given close 
attention. ‘ 





DP o—"— 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The twelfth annual education number 
of the N. Y. Independent, to be issued 
August 7, will contain an American girl’s 
experiences as a student in the American 
School at Athens, by Mary S. Daniels, and 
an interesting exposition of the education 
and life of women in Russia to-day, by L. 
Panarctoff. 

The Forum for July-September is the 
first under the change from the monthly 
to the quarterly issue. The general char- 
acter of the magazine and its high stand- 
ing are maintained, but it is more specifi- 
cally a review and outlook. It  in- 
cludes papers on ‘‘American Politics,” 
“Foreign Affairs,’’ ‘‘Finance,”’ ‘‘Applied 
Science,’ ‘‘The American Drama,’’ ‘‘Lit- 
erature,’ ‘Architectural Art,’’ ‘*Educa- 
tional Events,’’ and ‘Educational Re- 
search’’; also able papers by Hon. Charles 
Denby on ‘‘Chinese Exclusion’; by Wolf 
von Schierbrand on ‘‘Germany. as a World 
Power’; and by Prof. W. P. Trent on 
“Sir Walter Besant.’’ The size has been 
increased from 128 pages to 160. 

An interesting and valuable department 
of Harper’s Bazar is that of ‘‘Women and 
Law,” by L. T. Baright, LL.M. In the 
July number the rights and privileges of 
the infant (in a legal sense) are explained. 
In unhappy circumstances mothers would 
be glad to know just how fara tyrannical 
father would be sustained by law in his 
mismanagement of children. Until a boy 
is 21, a girl 18, he or she may not make 
legal contracts or sell real estate, but may 
dispose of personal property, and act as 
agent for a grown person in a transfer of 
real estate. While a minor cannot make 
a legal contract with regard to business, 
the minor may make a contract of mar- 
riage at any time after 18. The father is 
bound to provide food, clothing, a home, 
medical attendance, and school education 
for both boys and girls up to the age of 
21. In return, the law gives him the right 
to their obedience; he may chastise them 
within moderate bounds; he is also en- 
titled to their earnings. If a child under 
age is injured, the father may collect 
damages because deprived of the child’s 
services; also for the child’s death by 
negligence. In New York State no boy 
under 18 and no girl under 21 can be em- 
ployed in a factory more than ten hours a 
day and six days a week, and no young 
children can be employed in a factory at 
all. Mr, Baright says: 

A great part of the desirable and benefi- 
cent legislation now existing on this and 





The examina- . 





kindred subjects is due to large-souled, 
public-spirited women who, seeing the 
opportunities for marked reforms, have 
used their means and influence, with work 
and energy, to bring about the desired 
result. 


. 


An interview with Kate Douglas Wiggin 
by Isabel Gordon Curtis, is the leading 
article in Good Housekeeping for July. 
Among other articles of special interest 
are ‘‘The Care of Girls,’’ by Mrs. M. E. R. 
Alger, attendance officer of the New York 
City schools; ‘“‘A Five-Room Cottage,” by 
Lucy Thompson, architect; and “College 
Society Houses,’’ by Jeanette A. Marks. 

The National Magazine of Boston is in 
up-to-date ana attractive form. From 
month to month the editor, Mr. Chapple, 
writes entertainingly of ‘‘Affairs at Wash- 
ington’; other writers treat of current 
events, national, literary, dramatic, and 
commercial. It is profusely illustrated, 
and is sold at the popular price of ten 
cents. F, M. A. 


WOMEN CANDIDATES IN ILLINOIS. 








Four women have been nominated for 
trustee of the University of I!linois. The 
first in the field, both as to date of nomi- 
nation and as to probability of election, is 
Mrs. Laura B. Evans, of Taylorville, who 
is on the Republican ticket to succeed 
Mrs. Mary T. Carriel, of Jacksonville. 
Mrs. Evans was the choice of the Illinois 
Woman’s Republican League, which, for 
several years, has been granted the privi- 
lege of selecting the woman candidate for 
trustee. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, an able and 
progressive woman well known in the 
women’s clubs of Chicago, was nominated 
by the Democratic State Convention. On 
the day of her nomination a prominent 
politician told a group of comrades of how 
he once introduced Willis J. Abbot to Dr. 
Smith. He said: 

I was talking to her when up came Ab- 
bot. Of course I knew she was interested 
in politics and I saw a chance to intro- 
duce a good worker. 

‘I have met Mr. Abbot before,”’ replied 
Dr. Smith. 

‘‘Ah, and I have met Mrs. Julia Holmes 
Smith before,’ said Mr. Abbot. She’s my 
mother,”’ 

I never was so astonished in my life and 
it took me a long time to figure out the 
relationship. I learned later what every- 
body seems to have known—that Abbot is 
the son of Dr. Julia Holmes Smith bya 
former marriage. 

Mr. Abbot, by the way, was one of the 
most energetic workers at the National 
Democratic headquarters in Chicago, dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign. 

The Probibitionists nominated Miss 
Marie C. Brehm, of Chicago, and Mrs. J. 
W. Akers, of Sangamon, for university 
trustees. Miss Brehm is president of the 
Tilinois Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. As National W.C. T. U. Fran- 
chise Superintendent she has been untir- 
ing in her advocacy of woman suffrage. 
The State platform on which she was 
nominated declared for the ‘full and 
equal enfranchisement of women.”’ 

F. M. A. 
Ss ——— 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE ITEMS. 





Dr. Sarah S. Whittlesey, who has been 
appointed instructor in economics at 
Wellesley, recently took her doctor’s de- 
gree at Yale. Her thesis on the labor 
legislation of Massachusetts is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of actual 
effects of labor laws. She will carry 
courses in economic theory, American in- 
dustrial history, and statistics. 

Miss Edith S. Tufts, ’84, who will sub- 
stitute in the Greek department during 
the absence next year of Associate Pro- 
fessor Montague in Europe, graduated 
after taking the five years’ classical and 
musical course formerly in effect at the 
college. For several years she taught 
Greek at Dana Hall, the preparatory 
school at Wellesley, meantime pursuing 
graduate work at the college. After a 
year’s study in the graduate department 
at Yale, she took the M. A. degree at 
Wellesley, and during 1893-4 was assist- 
ant in Greek there. More recently she 
taught classics at Norwich Free Academy. 





Miss Mary Laing, of Cornell, who takes 
the place of Miss Carlisle in pedgogics, 
has studied at the University of Chicago 
and in Germany, and has taught in the 
Oswego Normal School and in Froebel 
Academy, the work of which she organ- 
ized and superintended for several years. 

Miss Emily V. Moffat, of Cornell, will 
carry courses in history. Miss Ethel 
Puffer, of the philosophy department, a 
course in wsthetics. Miss Alice Wilcox, 
of the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in zoology. 





A fellowship for graduate study for the 
next three years, under the direction of 
the department of art at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has been awarded to Miss Eliza J. 
Newkirk, 1900, 





Prof. Cooley has been giving this year people. The bill passed both Houses of 


an intensely interesting course on trees 
and forestry. Wellesley is the only wo- 
man’s college in America giving such a 
course, 

A house at Newcastle, N. H., was be- 
queathed to Wellesley College two years 
ago, by the will of the late George F. 
Towle, to be used as a rest house and 
summer home for officers and students of 
the college who cannot go home during 
vacation. The house is on a hill opposite 
the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, is attrac- 
tive, well furnished, and accommodates 
fourteen people. This year a matron has 
been installed, and the house opened 
July 1. A nominal charge is made for 
the care of the house. 

Miss Caroline J. Cook, treasurer of the 
College Equal Suffrage League, will give 
a course in business methods and business 
law at Wellesley next year. This course 
is intended to train women to deal intelli- 
gently with ordinary business situations. 
Class work will be supplemented by illus- 
trative lectures from practical business 
men, 

Miss Helen Barrett Montgomery, a 
graduate of Wellesley, has just returned 
from an extended trip to Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Greece and Italy. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Punt 0’ Woops, N. Y., JuLy 15, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An allusion in the interesting letter 
from Mrs. Chapman which appeared in 
last week’s JoURNAL recalls one of our 
most important struggles for the improve- 
ment of conditions in this State. She 
spoke of the final success in securing the 
appointment of police matrons, but as she 
did not go into the history of the contest, 
it may be of interest to give a brief ac- 
count of it in this summer-time when no 
legislation is possible. 

In 1873, a committee was appointed by 
the New York City Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety to investigate the conditions in the 
police stations, and try to secure the ap- 
pointment of matrons to look after the 
women who were each night taken to 
these places, I was a member of the 
committee, and well remember the inter- 
view with the authorities. Captain Jor- 
dan was superintendent at that time, and 
received us with politeness, though it was 
evident from the first that he did not ap- 
prove of our purpose in coming. One of 
the older ladies of the committee ques- 
tioned him as to the conditions prevailing 
and the accommodation for women, but 
he was quite sure that all was as it should 
be, until, on being closely pressed, he said 
that he did remember one case. It was 
that of a young woman who was brought 
in late one night and who could not 
speak, seeming to be ina kind of stupor. 
She was recorded on the blotter as ‘‘drunk 
and disorderly,’’ and shut up inacell. In 
the morning she was found lying there 
dead, with a dead baby beside her. He 
admitted that it might have been better 
if there had been a woman to look after 
her, but it was evident that he was in- 
tensely averse to any innovation, and in- 
deed the case was so evidently a hopeless 
one that no further efforts were made at 
that time. Some of us, however, tried to 
continue the agitation by creating public 
sentiment in favor of the reform, and arti- 
cles were written from time to time to 
prove that better conditions were needed. 

In 1880, when your correspondent was 
president of the State Association, a visit 
to Albany disclosed the fact that there 
was a good deal of sentiment in favor of 
the proposed reform, and a bill was pre- 
pared providing for the appointment of 
police matrons in all the cities of the 
State. This was presented by Major Hag- 
garty, a Democrat, and to create public 
sentiment in its favor a mass meeting was 
held in Steinway Hall, New York City. 
At first there was a storm of ridicule, 
many persons assuming that we were ask- 
ing for police women to parade the streets. 
One caricature represented your corre- 
spondent as attired in a nondescript uni- 
form, valiantly hurrying a small and terri- 
fied man to the station house. Articles in 
the papers disabused the public mind of 
this impression, and hearty support was 
given to the measure by many influential 





the Legislature with very little opposi- 
tion. Alonzo B. Cornell, Republican, was 
Governor of the State at the time, and he 
promptly vetoed the proposed law. 

The following year the agitation was 
renewed; for some reason there was al- 
ways great opposition to the innovation 
in the police department of New York 
City, and when the police matron bill 
again came before the Legislature it 
passed the Assembly by a large majority, 
but when it reached the Senate it was 
killed in the Committee on Cities, of 
which the chairman was from New York 
City. 

It seemed wise tc continue the agitation 
for the creation of public sentiment, but 
after two years, when a police matron bil! 
again came before the Legislature, it was 
again defeated. 

By this time many different organiza- 
tions had become interested in the reform, 
and the Woman’s Prison Association sent 
a bill to Albany through the efforts of 
Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, which was 
successfully championed by the late Wal- 
ter Howe, Republican, and passed both 
Houses, receiving the signature of the 
Governor. This seemed the final triumph, 
but, as some of us had seen when the bill 
was first printed, it was not mandatory, 
and therefore was of no use whatever. It 
provided that ‘‘whensoever’’ a sum of 
money should be set apart for the salaries 
of police matrons they should be appoint- 
ed, but as the Board of Appointment took 
good care never to set apart any money 
for these salaries, nothing could be done. 

When David B. Hill, Democrat, became 
Governor of the State he was waited upon, 
and promised that, if during the coming 
year, no action was taken under the exist- 
ing law, be would sign a mandatory bill 
at the next session of the Legislature. No 
action was taken, and at the following 
session Senator Roesch, Democrat, of New 
York, introduced a mandatory bill which 
was satisfactory in all respects. This was 
passed and signed by Governor Hill, thus 
becoming the law. This was in 1893, 
twenty years after the first agitation of 
the question began. Now every one is 
surprised that there should ever have 
been any opposition to so sensible a re- 
form, but those of us who ‘‘bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day’’ know that the 
struggle was prolonged and bitter. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








Mrs. Timothy B. Blackstone has given 
a city library to Chicago in memory of 
her late husband. The corner-stone has 
just been laid, and the building will be 
completed in a year. 


Mr. Schwab’s $3,000,000 house will give 
employment to numerous artists and arti- 
zans in the two years required to build it, 
but how many strikes, think you, can be 
calculated upon,ere it is handed over for 
occupancy. 


A member of the British Parliament has 
written this epitaph for J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan: 

Here lies his head at last upon this earth; 

He now belongs to what he made his own; 
He bought the world for what he thought it 

worth, 

And God once more is running things 

alone! 

Six women who have had practical ex- 
perience in kindergarten, playground, and 
social settlement work have been appoint- 
ed assistant playground directors of Chi- 
cago. Their duties at the five municipal 
playgrounds will be to care for the chil- 
dren under eight years of age. Miss Grace 
Fairbank, who is associated with the 
Helen Heath Settlement, has supervision 
of the five assistants. 








BASS POINT, NAHANT. 


Those who wish to enjoy a full day’s 
outing will find no more picturesque or 
attractive spot on the Massachusetts coast 
at which to forget life’s cares. The sail 
from Boston to Bass Point will invigorate 
and prepare the visitor for the many 
pleasures in store at Bass Point. The 
boats of the line leave Lincoln Wharf, 
foot of Battery Street, beside the North 
Ferry, and the trains of the Elevated road 
stop at the head of the wharf. It is an 
hour’s sail to Bass Point, and one of the 
prettiest trips ia Boston Harbor. 








THE most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 


FISK SUEDE LISLE. 


It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, an and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 21. 


“DORA.” 


Prices—15c., 25c., 50c. 


Bass Point 


_  »NAHANT. 
Boston’s Favorite Seashore Resort 


GRAND HARBOR SAIL! 
Open Air Theatre and Florida Zoo 


Dancing Free 
Best Fish Dinners. 


LAFRICAIN’S BOSTON MARINE BAND 























Steamers from Lincoln Wharf (weather per- 
mitting): 

FOR BASS POINT—9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 P. M. 

FOR NAHANT— 9.30, 11.00 A.M., 12.30, *2.20, 
*3.30, 5.00, 6.30, P.M. 

* Omitted Sunday. 





FARE—Adults, 25c.; Children, 15¢c. 
(™ Round Trip Tickets, including admission 
to Open Air Theatre or Zoo, 50c. 
Take Elevated train to Battery Street. 
Special rates to parties. 
G. O. SHELDON, N. E. Agent, 
196 Washington St., Boston, 





CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE” 


LOUCESTEN 











ROUND TRIP, Single Fare, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3,15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


50c. 
50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 























Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trace Marks 


DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 

Anvone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our Opinion free w rether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patenta 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 

* 4 a 

Scientific American. 
A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientitie journal, Terms, $3 @ 
year: four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3°18+2¢vay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 
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FERNS IN THE CITY. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Where traflic pours along the pave 
With such uncloistral din, 
How strange to see your frondage wave, 
A close-walled plot withia! 


You, of that wilding sisterhood, 
Whose feet are wont to stray 

Down the dim aisleways of the wood, 
Far from the garish day 


How you must miss the homelike hush 
Again and yet again,— 

The twilight vespers of the thrush, 
The matins of the wren! 


How you must yearn above to peer, 
And see a leafy sky! 

How you must lean and long to hear 
A forest wind steal by! 


How you must sorrow not to thrill 
At every old refrain,— 

The gurgling rapture of the rill, 
The hill-song of the rain! 


Your heart, an exile, ranges far 

Down woodways drenched with dew; 
And I, O fair familiar, 

Am such an exile, too! 





~+@o— 


HOMELY COUNSEL. 





It isn’t worth while to fret, dear, 
To walk as behind a hearse; 

No matter how vexing things may be, 
They easily might be worse, 

And the time you spend complaining, 
And groaning about the load, 

Would better be given to going on 
And pressing along the road. 

I’ve trodden the hill myself, dear,— 
’'Tis the tripping tongue can preach— 

But though silence is sometimes golden, 

child, 

As oft there is grace in speech— 

And I see, from my higher level, 
’Tis less the path than the pace 

That wearies the back, and dims the eye 
And writes the lines on the face. 

There are vexing cares enough, dear, 
And to spare, when all is told; 

And love must mourn its losses, 
And the cheek’s soft bloom grow old; 

But the spell of the craven spirit 
Turns blessing into curse, 

While the bold heart meets the trouble 
That easily might be worse. 

So smile at each disaster, 
That will presently pass away, 

And believe a bright to-morrow 
Will follow a dark to-day. 

There’s nothing gained by fretting, 
Gather your strength anew, 

And step by step, go onward, dear, 
Let the skies be grey or blue. 





THE LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 





Clad in their nightgowps, clean and white, 

The children come to say good-night ; 
“Father, good-night!’’ says Marjory, 

Climbing for kisses on my knee. 


Then Ernest, Kittie, Harry next— 
And baby—till I feel perplexed, 
Wishing the last good-night was said, 
And each and all were packed to bed. 


These small folks take me unawares ; 

I hear them call when safe upstairs, 

As I sit down to read or write, 
‘‘Father, we want to say good-night.’’ 


The book or pen is laid aside ; 

I find them lying open-eyed— 

Five rosy rebels, girls and boys, 

Who greet me with tumultuous noise. 


Can I be stern with such as these? 

Can charming ways and looks displease? 
They hold, and scarce will let me go, 
And all because they love me so. 


Then, in a vision, suddenly 

The future seems unveiled to me. 
It is my turn, though all in vain, 
To long to say good night again. 


I see the years stretch on and on, 

The childyen all grown up and gone; 
No chamber echoes to their tread, 

The last good-night has long been said. 


And by his fireside, desolate, 

An old man sits, resigned to wait, 
Recalling joys that used to be, 
And faces that he may not see. 


Therefore, what bliss is mine that now 
I still can smooth each fair young brow! 
And feel the arms that clasp me tight, 
The lips that kiss the last good-night. 

— Quiver. 





THE CURLY WALNUT. 


BY ALICE MORGAN, 

The little boy sat on the prize pumpkin 
that his grandfather had placed in front 
of the house to challenge the comment of 
passers-by. He was chewing sorgbum- 
cane between selections from a doubtful 
hymnology: 

“Give me that old-time aligion, 
Give me that old-time aligion, 


It was good for Paul and Silas, 
It is good enough for me." 


His Aunt Carolina—the child was an or- 
phan—stood on the porch spinning stock- 
ing-yarn, while near her sat his grand- 
father, old Colonel Ledbetter, cobbling 
shoes as diligently and contentedly as if 
born and bred to that lowly occupation 
instead of being a forehanded farmer, 
holding county and township offices. 

‘*Thomas J. certainly is a good singer,’ 


| said Carolina. ‘‘He can carry the tune of 
| every last hymn he bears ’em sing down 
to church, and he can carry the words, 
too, clean up to twenty verses, I reckon, 
and he can make up a plenty, too.”’ 

The old man laid down his implements, 
and looked fondly and proudly at his 
grandson. 

Carolina let her eyes range along the 
highroad. 

*“*Here comes ol’ man Sumter,”’ she said. 

“You say Cap’n Sumter’s a-comin’?’’ 
asked her father, and he got up and went 
out to the road. At his signal, his neigh- 
bor twitched Sal to a stand and stared at 
him, 

Colonel Ledbetter had pleasant informa- 
tion to impart. He lifted one foot to the 
hub of the fore wheel, and looked hard 
into the road lest his eyes should forestall 
his tongue as the bearer of good news. 

“You sold me them ‘leven walnut-trees 
on Sundown 4ill for thirty dollars 
apiece,”’ he said. 

“IT reckon that’s "bout how the case 
stands.’’ The hard old face looked stead- 
ily at the smiling one, and not a line sof- 
tened. 

“Well, sir,” the pleasant eyes looked 
up with a sparkle, ‘‘there’s a little mis- 
take about one of ’em, an’ I expect we'd 
better rectify it right now—”’ 

“G'long!’’ Old man Sumter Ifit the 
mule a “lick,’’ saying viciously, as she 
sprang forward: ‘‘You got the timber, an’ 
I got the money, an’ I don’t rectify no 
mistakes now! You’re old enough to 
have knowed what you was gettin’ ‘fore 
you paid for ’em.”’ 

‘Jes’ as you please, Sam Sumter.’’ The 
indignant old gent)eman spoke in a tone 
of supreme indifference, and turned to- 
ward the house, ‘I’ve had my men up 
a-fellin’ them trees, and that one furthest 
up the hill is a curly wa’nut, Five years 
ago I sold one like it for twelve hundred 
dollars, and I could have given you points 
bout sellin’ yours; but seein’ you don’t 
rectify mistakes, why, that’s all there is 
about it, and we'll stick to the bargain.’’ 

Again Sal was jerked up, and twisting 
round on a pivotal hand pressed to the 
seat, old man Sumter regarded his inter- 
locutor with intense concern. But Colo- 
nel Ledbetter proceeded to the house 
without looking right or jeft, and his ire- 
ful neighbor went on his way. 

Colonel Ledbetter resumed his seat, 
and his grandson came and leaned against 
him. 

‘‘Looks like he’s plumb mad, grand- 
daddy.”’ 

“*Ye-e-s, he is, Thomas J., he’s plumb 
mad, and he’s been so ever since I’ve 
known him, and that’s mighty nigh sixty 
years. He wouldn’t take notice to me 
just now when I was going to put more 
than a thousand dollars right into his 
hand; it would mighty nigh have paid off 
that mortgage that’s been skinning him 
these twenty years. Thomas J., don't 
you ever go to bein’ mad at everybody all 
the time. It’s not Christian, and more 
than that, it kind of spoils your aim, so 
that you don’t bring down any game.”’ 

‘*Was he born that-a-way, granddaddy?”’ 

‘I expect he was, Thomas J., I expect 
he was.”’ 

“I’m mighty sorry for him.’’ ‘The lit- 
tle fellow twisted his hands together and 
looked afar. ‘It’s powerful mizzable to 
be born with ways that you can’t help.” 

The old man’s attention and sympathy 
were his in an instant, ‘Don’t you go to 
taking on about that, Thomas J.,’’ he 
said, drawing his arm tightly about the 
child. ‘*You’re bound to outgrow that 
before Jong.”’ 

The ‘‘that’’ to which he referred was a 
sleep-walking habit to which the child 
was addicted, and of which he was so 
desperately ashamed that the fear of be- 
ing caught in the act was the burden of 
his little life. 

‘‘What’s curly wa’nuts good for, grand- 
daddy ?’’ Thomas J. asked, after a little. 

‘*They’re good for veneering, grandson, 
You see, this is how ’tis; they don’t saw 
the logs through like they do down to 
Campbell’s saw-mill, but they saw ’em 
round and round and round, into sheets 
mighty nigh as thin as writin’-paper. 
There hadn’t ought to be any cuts or holes 
in it, so they can make the sheets as long 
as the log itself. And they'll saw that log 
up till there ain’t a core left that’s as 
thick as my arm.’’ 

‘What can they make out of timber 
that’s as thin as writin’-paper, grand- 
daddy?” ° 

Then, to the extent of his own imper- 
fect knowledge of the veneering process, 
the old man explained it to the child. 

“So far as I know,” he said, addressing 
his daughter, ‘‘there are only three ve- 
neering-mills in the country. When I 
sold my tree, I wrote a letter to all three 
of ’em and told’ em what I had to sell; and 
they wrote back and made me a offer— 
only that Kentucky fellow, he’s the near- 
est by, and he made out like he had busi- 
ness down in this direction, and stopped 
round to see it; and ’twas him I sold the 
tree to. 

‘*And I aimed to work it just that-a-way 








for Cap'n Sumter; I aimed to write the 
letters for him,—for he ain’t a mite handy 
with a pen, Sam Sumter ain’t,—a educa- 
tion is a mighty handy thing to get hold 
of, Thomas J.,—and I meant to get in the 
three bids for the tree, and let him take 
up with ary-one he saw fit.”’ 

**You’ve sure done your duty by him 
now, daddy, and I hope you'll let him 
alone and sell your tree for yourself. I 
expect you'll get a pretty for it; that 
tree’s yours any way you can fix it.”’ 

“Is it yours, granddaddy?’’ asked the 
boy. 

“It’s mine by rule o’ law, Thomas J.. 
but I don’t know as it’s mine by that 
golden rule that you and Preacher Carr 
let on to know so much about.”’ 

His doting grandparent considered the 
child a prodigy of ethical understanding, 
or ‘*‘judgment,’’ as he would have ex- 
pressed it, and although he was contin- 
ually plying him with information and 
advice on all sorts of subjects, it was no 
uncommon thing for him to consult the 
little fellow, even in matters of moment. 
It was as if he stored his maxims and ad- 
monitions into the child’s intellect, and 
then requisitioned it for them in conven- 
ient form for practical use. 

“What's your opinion, Thomas J.?”’ 

‘*‘Me an’ you, granddaddy,”’ said the 
boy, quickly, ‘‘me an’ you we don’t want 
anything that ain’t sure ’nough ours, do 
we?”’ 

‘*No-o, sir-ee! That settles it, Car’liny; 
Thomas J. and I, we want a golden-rule 
title to everything we claim.’ 

So Colonel Ledbetter laboriously indit- 
ed the letters to the veneering-mills, while 
out in the shadow of the prize pumpkin 
his grandson cracked butternuts for the 
tame gray squirrels. But all the while 
new ideas were whirling through the lit- 
tle boy’s head, and they centered in that 
curly walnut. 

That night a little human figure, bare- 
headed, barefooted, and clad in a single 
loosely hanging garment, came out of the 
Ledbetter house. Although the eyes 
were partly shut and the night was dark, 
it made no false or stumbling step. Dixie, 
the yellow dog, came yawning and stretch- 
ing to the edge of the porch, then bound. 
ed forward until he came abreast, when, 
demurely dropping head and tail, he fell 
behind, but kept so close that the little 
wind-blown shirt fluttered in his face. 

When half a mile had been traversed, a 
branching wagon-track, scarcely discerni- 
ble even in the daytime, led up to some 
bars in the worm fence that outlined the 
road. The little dreamer climbed over 
and took the rough road beyond without 
a sign of doubt or hesitation, The path 
zigzagged through the woods, but stead- 
ily upward to where those walnut-trees, 
with a goodly company of oak, chestnut, 
and whitewood, had crowned a summit. 

Although tempted from the path of 
duty by many a springing cottontail, 
Dixie kept close behind his master, until 
the sound of anax came thudding through 
the forest, at which he cocked his rem- 
nant of ears, stood for a second on the 
qui vive, then shot away. 

He returned panting, and, placing him- 
self in front of the little sleep-walker, 
tried to head him in a different direction; 
but the child only swerved and continued 
his upward course, Dixie grabbed in his 
teeth the border of the little shirt, and 
gave such a sudden and powerful jerk 
that Thomas J. came tumbling backward 
into a bed of galax. 

He righted himself, heaved a slow, sob- 
bing sigh, and became his conscious self— 
a little boy alone at night in the dark, 
silent woods. He laid his head upon 
Dixie’s neck and had his cry out, and then 
got upon his feet, once more a practical 
little mountaineer. 

He knew that downward must be home- 
ward, and cautiously he began to grope 
for his footing. Then again the sound of 
that ax came cleaving the silence; and 
this time Thomas J. heard it as plainly as 
Dixie did. 

He turned to investigate the chopping, 
Dixie following contentedly, now that his 
master was himself again. The under- 
growth had become thinner as they had 
ascended; and soon they came out where 
the great trees rose in stately exclusive- 
ness unintruded upon by lesser growths. 
Here the darkness was less dense, stars 
looked down through rifts in the leafy 
canopy, and a little farther up the hill 
one fixed star gleamed scarcely ten feet 
from the ground, as if intercepted upon 
an earthward trip and impaled upon a 
bough. In its dim circle of light the boy 
could discern the figure of the wood- 
chopper. 

All at once a suspicion of his where- 
abouts entered his head. Yes, there was 
the log and the stump from which it had 
been cut; and green chips littering the 
ground. He explored further. Near by 
lay another log, just over there another— 
why, they were all about him! He knew 
perfectly well where he was. He was on 
old man Sumter’s hill, and there were his 
grandfather’s walnut-trees! 





But that man! Why was he here in the 
dark, dark night chopping away with 
might and main? The boy made his way 
toward him. 

Why, it was old man Sumter himself, 
and that log he was hacking was the curly 
walnut, for it was the one highest on the 
hillside! Aud he was “right mad”’ at that 
curly, too,—just as grandfather said he 
was always mad at everything—for he 
kept talking right ugly to it! 

“Hi!’’ The child sprang forward and 
caught the old man by the coat-tails. 
“Wake up! Oh, wake up! Don’t you 
see what you're a-doin’?” 

Thomas J. tugged and shouted, Dixie 
barked and leaped and growled, and the 
echoes multiplied the tumult. Stunned 
by the suddenness of the attack, the old 
man let the ax slip from his hand, and 
backed round against the log. 

‘“‘What be you, anyway?’ he asked, 
quaveringly, sinking to a seat upon the 
log. 

“Why, I'm Thomas J., granddaddy’s 
grandson.”’ 

The boy looked the old man over with 
a face full of compassion. Here was a 
big man afflicted just as he was, and that 
fellow-feeling which makes us all so won- 
drous kind enthralled him. 

“Are you sure you’re broad awake 
now?” he asked, coming very close and 
laying his hand upon the old man’s knee. 
“It’s awful to walk in your sleep; I feel 
mighty sorry for you.” 

He scrambled up on the log, wriggled 
himself as close to the man as he could 
get, took his coarse, limp, old hand, pat- 
ted it, and laid it against bis cheek. ‘I 
walk in my sleep, too. That’s how I 
come out to night—but you've got it 
worse than me, you have; for I don’t 
do mischief when [ took, but you— 
why-e-e-e!’’—twisting himself about and 
surveying the log—‘tyou’ve done hacked 
your tree all to pieces, and 'twon’t be no 
more good for veneerin’! Granddaddy 
says they don’t want nary snag in it! [ 
certainly am sorry for you! Granddaddy 
wrote three letters ’buut this tree, and he 
was goin’ to turn the answers over to you 
so’s you could take up with ary one you'd 
a mind to—that’s what he said.”’ 

‘*You say he did? Didn’t he ‘low he’d 
bought the tree fair ’nough?”’ 

“That ain’t the way he thought about 
it—and me an’ granddaddy, you know, we 
don’t want anything that ain’t sure ’nough 
ours. He said you cofild sell it and pay 
all you owed.” 

For a moment sad, silent thought held 
sway. 

“There’s one good thing about it, 
though.’’ The child tucked his garment 
under his knees. “You don’t get out 
without dressin’ yourself, the way, I do; 
you ought to be glad about that. Grand- 
daddy says there’s always some good even 
in the baddest things, if we watch out 
for it.’’ 

His companion made no response, and 
the boy got down off the log and pitying- 
ly took his hand. 

‘*Let’s go home,” he said. ‘I know 
where I am now, and if you're kind of 
mixed up yet, why, I can show you the 
trail,’’ and he led away as shamefaced an 
old sinner as ever trod the mountains. 

They parted at Sumter’s door, and then 
Thomas J, and Dixie sped homeward. 
Noiselessly the little fellow entered the 
house, crept into bed beside his Aunt 
Carolina, and _ straightway forgot his 
‘*mizzable’’ inheritance. 

But he had it embarrassingly recalled 
to his mind the next morning at break- 
fast when Aunt Car’liny said, as she gave 
him his second helping of hominy: 

“Thomas J.’s gettin’ right good *bout 
stayin’ in bed of nights; he ain’t tried to 
get up in a dog’s age.”’ 

“*T reckon he’s outgrowin’ that kind of 
capers,’’ said the colonel. 

The yellow pate bent lower and lower, 
and finally the whole boy went down un- 
der the table. 

He tagged dumbly at the heels of the 
old gentleman as he was making his 
morning tour among his stock. 

‘* Pears like you ain’t a mite peart this 
morning, Thomas J.,’’ said the old gentle- 
man. “You got something on your 
mind?” 

The child bored the soil with his toes. 
‘‘I—wasn’t in bed all night, granddaddy, 
not every minute, I wasn’t.’’ 

“You been a-walking in your sleep 
again?’’ 

The culprit nodded guiltily, and a very 
awkward pause ensued, Then grand- 
father, as usual, applied the balm of con- 
solation. ‘I wouldn’t take on about it, 
Thomas J., not a mite I wouldn’t, for 
you’re plumb sure to outgrow it. Where 
was you at last night, grandson?”’ 

‘“‘When I come to, I was up where them 
wa’nut-trees is.’’ 

‘*Was you way off there?’”’ Grandfather 
settled to a seat on a wagon-tongue and 
put an arm about the boy, who grew sud- 
denly voluble in the recollection of stir- 
ring times. 

“Hi, granddaddy! 
walks 


Cap’n Sumter he 
in his sleep just like me! He 





does a heap of things in his sleep! And 
he talks right out loud, too; that’s a heap 
worse’n me, ain’t it?’’ 

“If he does it, it’s a heap worse’n you, 
Did you meet up with him last night?” 

““Why, he was a-doin’ mischief, he was! 
He was choppin’ up that curly wa’nut, 
and every lick he hit, he says, ‘Now wil] 
you bring twelve hundred dollars for 
veneerin’?’ an’ he chopped big holes 
in it.’’ 

“That curly?” 

“*Ye-e-s! That one that lays furtherest 
up the hi!l.”’ 

The old man loosened his hold of the 
lad and rose slowly to his feet. There 
was a look on his face that Thomas J, 
could only vaguely interpret, but it made 
him feel sorry for his companion in mis- 
ery. So he took his grandfather's hand, 
and as they walked toward the house |ie 
discoursed: 

*‘He can’t help doin’ things in his sleep, 
for he was born that-a-way, an’ prob'ly he 
can’t help bein’ mad all the time, for he 
was born that-a-way, too. And I reckon 
he feels mighty ’shamed of himseif now— 
that’s the way I feel. It’s powerful miz- 
zable to be born with ways that you can’t 
help.” 

And grandfather replied: 

**So it is, Thomas J., so it is.” 

Three days afterward Colonel Ledbetter 
drove up io front of Captain Sumter’s 
place. On the seat beside him sat a 
‘‘city - dressed fellow,’ and Thomas J, 
swung his bare legs over the pendent tail- 
board. 

At his call old man Sumter appeared. 

“This man,’’ said the colonel, “is the 
owner of that veneerin’-mill in Kentucky, 
He’s come to look at that curly wa’nut; 
and here’s two letters from two other 
men that run that kind of mills. One of 
‘em bids ‘leven hundred and fifty dollars, 
and the other a hunared or two more,” 

Sumter fumbled with the letters, affect- 
ing even more than his habitual gruffness, 

‘Looks like you ain’t been to look at 
your prop’ty lately. That curly wa’nut 
ain’t good for veneerin’ or nothing else.”’ 

Apparently his neighbor was absorbed 
in switching a fly off the white mule’s 
back, for he replied, with his eye follow- 
ing the fly: “1 was up there yesterday 
evening, and ’twas all right then. You 
jump in ’longside of my boy, and we'll go 
up an’ look atit.’’ And the embarrassed 
old man got in, because he did not know 
what else to do or say. 

When next they halted they were among 
the felled trees. It was strange, but Colo- 
nel Ledbetter’s eyes never happened to 
light on that scarred log as he led his 
party past it and toward the summit of 
the hill. 

“There are only ten trees lying here,”’ 
he said. “That curly I left standing. 
Sometimes the man that buys it will give 
more for it that-a-way because he wants 
to have it cut particular—sometimes they 
count on gettin’ root and all. 

‘*There she is, neighbor,’’ he said to the 
Kentuckian, slapping the old tree’s sides 
as proudly as if it had been a three-year- 
old thoroughbred and his own, ‘‘and if 
you don’t ’low she’s a giant and a beauty, 
you want to go out of the lumber busi- 
ness.’’ 

He waited to hear his judgment con- 
firmed, and then, hand in hand with his 
grandson, walked away, leaving Sumter 
to make his own bargain. 

**You see, Thomas J.,’’ he said, as they 
came up to the hacked log, ‘*he was too 
mad to see straight, and he lit on the 
wrong tree.”’ 

‘“‘Why, granddaddy, he was walkin’ in 
his sleep!”’ 

“Sure ’nough; granddaddy plumb for- 
got that part of the story.” 

Two days afterward old man Sumter’s 
mule stood sampling a pile of choice 
limber twigs, while her master sat on the 
Ledbetter porch. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the expression of his hard old face. 
Its obduracy was there, but less marked; 
as if a thin lava flow of astonishment had 
hardened upon his features. 

‘That feller,’’ he said, ‘’lowed me fo’ 
teen hundred dollars for the curly wa’nut, 
and yesterday evening I druv over to the 
co’t-house, and nary man’s got a nickel’s 
worth of claim on my farm now.”’ 

Colonel Ledbetter grabbed his hand 
and shook it heartily. 

“T certainly am glad, Sam,”’ he said, “I 
certainly am.”’ 

‘Looks like you think as you say, 
Jake.’’ The old fellow hoisted himself to 
his feet and got possession of his pocket- 
book. ‘‘Here’s the thirty dollars you 
give me for the curly, and here’s another 
thirty for the log that got hacked.”’ 

Without another word he stumped out 
to his wagon, Colonel Ledbetter following 
in a neighborly way. 

Sumter turned into the road, but a sec- 
ond thought made him look back. ‘See 
here.’’ Colonel Ledbetter went to him. 
“That line fence that Higgins has been 
a-snarlin’ ’bout for twenty years—looks 
like there’s a chance of him bein’ in the 
right of it; and I’m like you and Thomas 
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mine. I don’t reckon Higgins’ll have 
anything to say to me, but if you’re a 





at?” mind to go over and talk to him ‘bout it, 

ie was! we’ll have it straightened out. G’long!”’ 

va’put, — 

yw will “Well, what about it?’ exclaimed Aunt 

rs for Dicey the next Sunday, pointing to her 

holes dingy little wooden clock. ‘‘She’s done 

stopped—a hour ago for all I know. 
We'll be late to church, and I wouldn’t 

therest miss what Preacher Carr has got to say 
this mornin’—not for a pretty. Why, 

of the Zeb’lon, they’re a-saying that ol’ man 

There Sumter’s sure ’nough got religion!”’ 

mas J, “You say he has?”’ 

: made “Sure ’‘nough; Mis’ Campbell says he’s 

in mis- a-restorin’ fourfold!”’ 

| hand, “Thar’s the hard-hearted old critter 

use he now.” 

,; “Well, what about it? He’s a-drivin’ 

3 Sieep, up!” 

b'ly he ‘Hullo in there! Zeb’lon!”’ 

, for he Just within the door, but out of the old 

reckon man’s sight, Aunt Dicey counseled her 

 now— grandson: “*You speak him fair, Zeb’lon, 

ul miz- for they say he sare has got religion, but 

a can't I’!l stand on the po’ch with the gun, whar 
he can see me good. Maybe that’ll keep 
him from backslidin’ all of a suddent.”’ 
They went out together. 

“I’ve got a mighty pretty year-old colt 
dbetter up to my place,” said old man Sumter. 
amter's “Come of first-class Kentucky stock. If 
} sat you're a mind to, you can come up and 
mas J. get him to pay for that tame deer I shot. 
nt tail- G’long!”” 

Church was “out’’ when Aunt Dicey and 
ared. Zeb drove up. But the congregation did 
“is the not disperse; they stood about in groups, 
atucky. discussing the wonderful events of the 
We ES; past week. Preacher Carr came and stood 
) other in the doorway. 

One of “Give me that old-time religion!” he 

dollars, sang out lustily, and his people joined 

oem, joyously in the refrain. 

» affect- Suly Garrett always led the singing, and 

uffness. she followed him with, ‘It was good for 

look at the Hebrew children,’’ and they kept on 

we ae chanting the efficacy of the ‘old-time re- 

B else. ligion”’ in the case of ‘‘the prophet Dan- 

beorbed iel,”’ “the good Elijah’’ and “the patri- 

| mule’s arch Abr’am,” and when they had ex- 

follow- hausted Suly’s list of sacred history he- 

esterday roes, they sang: 

a. You “It was good for my old mother, 

we'll go It will be good when the world’s on fire.”’ 

arrassed And finally they rounded up the cata- 

t know logue of human experiences and human 
apprehensions with: 

bameng “It will be good when I am dying, 

ut Colo- It is good enough for me.” 

ened to But Thomas J. was not ready to go 

led his home yet, and tugging at Suly’s skirt, he 

mmit of piped timorously: 

PP “It will be good while I’m a-livin’—”’ 
Bae Probably it was only the antithesis of 
will give the thought that inspired his improvisa- 

‘ tion, but Suly and the rest took it up with 
tg. set all their hearts: 

y “‘[t will be good while I’m a-livin’, 

lt is good enough for me.” 

id to va —Youth’s Companion. 
e’s sides 
ree-year- 
“and if STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
. beauty, a. 
er busi- Canecs. 
PORTLAND, ORE., JuLY 5, 1902. 
ont —_ Editors Woman's Journal: 
with his Do not think, dear faithful suffrage 
Sumter workers on our Eastern shores, that we 
of the far Pacific Northwest have been 
, as they idle during the many months you have 
was too not heard from us. We came so near 
t on the winning in our women’s ballotless battle 
ee in 1900, having secured over 48 per cent. 
alkin’ in of all the votes cast for our proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, that the oppon- 
amb for- ents of the measure attacked us from a 

; new quarter, declaring with great insist- 
Sumter’s ence, in reply to our demand for an offi- 
f choice cial count, that it would require the offi- 
Mt on the cial count of a majority of all the votes 
it to de- cast at the general election to insure our 
old face. victory. Although we believed this con- 
marked ; tention to be unfounded and absurd, we 
nent had concluded, as the fight for a constitutional 

: amendment on Initiative and Referendum 
1 me fo was on, that it would be wise to turn our 
y wa’nut, attention to severing that amendmentasa 
or to the precautionary measure, since it is mani- 
: nickel’s festly impossible to secure justice for 
; women under the ruling that all who do 
his hand not vote at all upon a pending amendment 
. are to be counted as voting No. While 
» said, “I we were sure of a favorable decision by 
our Supreme Court for 1900—2, we could 
you say, not be sure of it perpetually, under the 
rimself to mutations of politics, but, with this Ini- 
s pocket- tiative and Referendum as a part of our 
lars you fundamental law, we felt that a compara- 
4 another tively easy victory might be subsequently 
° won, 
mped out So our masked batteries have been op- 
following erating in another direction; hence the 
long silence. 
ut & sec The Initiative and Referendum amend- 
ok. “See ment was adopted at the J@pe election by 
; to him. an overwhelming vote. It provides that 
has been the Legislative Assembly may at any ses- 
rs—looks Siun submit a proposed constitutional 
Pan amendment to a majority vote upon said 
oms 


amendment, at the next succeeding gen- 
eral election, instead of delaying and im- 












J., Jake; I don’t want nothin’ that ain’t | periling its progress before a biennlal ses- 


sion. And, should the Legislature hesi- 
tate about submitting said amendment, a 
petition of 8 per cent. of the legal voters 
deprives the Assembly of the right of 
choice, and provides that such action must 
be taken. 

Our many coworkers in the ulder States, 
who are grappling hopelessly with iron- 
clad constitutions, can see how very im- 
portant it was for us to turn our attention 
to the adoption of thisamendment. But, 
in order to succeed, we did not deem it 
wise to advocate it specially as an equal 
suffrage measure, as there was danger, in 
that case, that the powerful batteries 
which were turned upon our flag of truce 
in 1900 would again open fire upon our 
defenceless heads. 

Meanwhile, without open or direct agi- 
tation, our equal suffrage cause has been 
making the most rapid advance among 
women that it has ever made in our local 
history. Your correspondent was made 
honorary president for life of our State 
Federation of Women’s Ciubs at its bien- 
nial meeting in April, by a unanimous 
vote. She was also chosen as one of the 
delegates to the General Biennial at Los 
Angeles in May, and in June was made 
president of the Woman’s Club of Port- 
land, the most influential local organiza- 
tion of women in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Inasmuch as I am known only, far and 
wide, as an equal suffragist, this tacit ac- 
quiescence in the work for which I stand 
is, to say the least, significant. All this 
recognition came without my asking or 
expectation, and was so sudden that I 
felt in each case as if struck by lightning. 
In accepting these new duties I shall not 
neglect, and have not in any way neglected 
the fundamental ‘work for liberty to which 
my life is pledged. 

The handicap of semi, and sometimes 
serious invalidism from which I have been 
a sufferer since the death of my husband, 
six years ago, necessitated finally a com- 
plete change of quarters, and results in 
my being ensconced amid new surround- 
ings, out of sight of the dear old home 
whose mute eloquence outweighed my 
philosophy and preyed hourly upon my 
health and spirits. Already I am better 
for the change. 

I bope my beloved readers of the faith- 
ful and trusty WomMAN’s JOURNAL will 
pardon these personal allusions. We all 
seem like one great family. My fingers 
fairly tingle to write fully concerning our 
proposed next step in the path of pro- 
gress, but I must not anticipate too much 
in advance of achievement. Suffice it to 
say that we are never losing sight of the 
fact that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.”’ 

I cannot tell you all with what avidity I 
read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. How I 
wish I might take the field in its interest, 
and hold it, as I did for so many years in 
the interest of the New Northwest. But 
increasing years have brought physical 
limitations that for the present command 
obedience. Hopefully, as ever, 

ABIGAIL ScotT DuNIWAY. 


-_-----— 


MARYLAND. 
Epnor, Mp., Juty 10, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Baltimore San of July 10 says: 
‘*Miss Etta H. Maddox has been notified 
by the State Board of Law Examiners 
that she has passed the examination for 
admission to the bar. 

“It is understood that Miss Maddox 
passed very creditably. She will be the 
first woman admitted to the bar in Mary- 
land. She graduated from the Baltimore 
Law School in 1901, but was not eligible 
for admission to the bar until the last 
Legislature passed the law allowing wom- 
en to practise law in this State.”’ 

While heartily congratulating Miss Mad- 
dox on her double victory, we must re- 
gret that she was compelled to spend 
weeks of time and more than a hundred 
dollars of money in removing her legal 
disabilities before the questions were sub- 
mitted to her. In the name of the Mary- 
land W. S. A., we thank her for the en- 
ergy and perseverance she has manifested. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York 
Honorary Presidents: | wigs Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
nding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDoN, Miss LAURA CLay, Lexington, Ky 
erican Tract Society Building, New York. Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


Corres: Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF CoLumMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLiNo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington, 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. . 
Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt: 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs, Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
Mississippi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Missourt, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis. 
MontTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MEXx1©o, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119S.Walter St.,Albu quergue. 
New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NorTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president), 
Uragu, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. ‘ 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage), 


For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 

















‘“*A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine ot Contemporary Literature and Thought. 
THE LIVING AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical litera- 
ature, and reprints without abridgment the most 


noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, 
and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading 
quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


TH E LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world 


as a weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent 
Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals, find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 
and can find it nowhere else. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, for One Dollar. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 


133 Bromfield St., Boston. 




















Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE Cv. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker /Tq Real Estate Owners, 


C 

a and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SwHaw. ALice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JourRNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


P. O. Box 5206, 











Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 





REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public, 
Everything neat, clean aud modern. 


The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours for gentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all 7 and Sunday 
a Women: Week-day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN, 
Prop. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworts 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
lian Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A Se ecrwany for a 
responsible, builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


A practical outcome of the Los Angeles 





ids, Mich., the corner-stone being laid 
July 31, 1887, and the bouse itself dedi- 
cated tive months later. Miss Winslow’s 


biennial is the organization at Los An- article is beautifully illustrated with en- 


geles of a Consumers’ League, which has 
started out with one hundred members. 


As the organization bas the sympathy of | 


the leading merchants of the city, its first 
work will be to secure the Saturday half- 
holidays through July and August. Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance, in a charming ac- 
count of the “aftermath”’ of the biennial, 
adds that the clubwomen left also a ‘‘sun- 
shine group” behind them, this being the 
especial work of Mrs. Cynthia Westover 
Alden of New York, president of the In- 
ternational Sunshine Society. 





The Society of Arts and Crafts, Deer- 
field, Mass., of which an acconat is given 
in another column, will hold its annual 
exhibition on July 23, 24, 25and 26. The 
exhibits will include the work of the Soci- 
ety of Blue and White Needlework, the 
Palm Leaf Society, the Pocumtuck Bas- 
ket-makers, the work of the ringmakers, 
metal work, enamels done by Mrs. Wynne, 
and hand-made furniture and photographs 
by the Misses Allen, 

The New York Business Woman's Asso- 
ciation has opened its luncheon room to 
outsiders, without the payment of the cus- 
tomary fee, from July 1 to October. It is 
ou the top floor of the building at 108 
Fulton Street. 

The Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been requested by the execu- 
tive committee of the State Fair Board to 
continue its custom of managing a head- 
quarters for the women visitors in the 
large driving-club building. This has 
been fitted up very attractively as a spot 
in which to rest, meet friends, and have 
educational exhibitions and programmes. 
The Federation State Fair work from its 
beginning has been-in charge of Mrs. J. 
M. Underwood of Lake City, and has been 
designed to bring before the women of 
the State all the most progressive ideas in 
club work and other fields of special 
interest to women. 

This month Tennessee clubwomen in- 
augurate an extraordinary enterprise 
among the isolated mountaineers of the 
State, writes Bertha Damaris Knobe in 
The Pilgrim. It is really the beginning 
of a social settlement along novel lines, 
the spot selected being Walker’s valley, 
where live thirty families whose sole in- 
heritance is unspeakable shiftlessness. 
Only one member of the whole colony, in 
fact, is able to read. The regeneration of 
this peculiarly retarded people is to be 
undertaken by the Tennessee Federation 
of Women's Clubs, which has at its head 
Mrs. Charles A. Perkins of Knoxville. 
Through the social settlement committee, 
logs and nails were secured from one 
source, pictures and furniture from others, 
sv that a cabin of two rooms is now in 
readiness. It is part of the plan thai old 
and young alike shall be instructed in 
reading and writing, the women shown 
how to sew, cook and keep house—in 
short, how to live—while the cabin, 
cheaply but tastefully appointed, is in- 
tended to serve as an object-lesson to 
these inmates of unkempt homes. 





At the meeting of the Colorado Federa- 
tion next October, Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Denver Woman’s Club, will urge a 
movement in behalf of a iaw requiring 
registration for schvol elections. 

July 18 is announced in the programme 
of the Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., as ‘‘Woman’s Day.’’ There will 
be a gathering of the members of the 
Western New York Federation, and ad- 
dresses will be made by Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden and others. The Wo- 
man’s Club of the Assembly, Mrs. B. T. 
Vincent, of Greeley, Col., president, will 
hold daily sessions from July 18 to Aug. 
23, for the presentation of papers and dis- 
cussions on the home, education, social 
ethics, and philanthropy. The young wo- 
man’s club, ‘*The Outlook,’ is holding its 
tenth annual series of sessions under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Merington, of 
New York. Acclub for girls between the 
ages of six and sixteen years was organ- 
ized ou July 5, under the direction of 
Miss Abigail Freeman, of @hicago. For 
the use of this club a handsome new 
building has been provided. It contains 
a large hall, rooms for the departments, 
lockers, bathrooms, etc. The general 
work for this girls’ club includes kitchen 
gardening, games, songs, cooking, gym- 
nastics, and sewing. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of The 
Olub Woman, contributed a comprehen- 
sive article to The Criterion for May, on 
*‘Club-Houses for Women.” She called 
attention to the fact that the first club- 
house for women was built less than fif- 
teen years ago. This was at Graad Rap- 
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gravings of women’s club-houses. 

A committee of the club women of 
Kansas City has lately finished the fur- 
nishing of seven rooms in the Jackson 
County poor-house. These seven rooms 
are now thoroughly habitable, while for- 
merly they were as dingy as the name 
poor-house implies. The Nettleman 
Home of Kansas City, with its splendid 
annex, accommodates all the old people 
that it can. But where the number is 
great, as it always is, the overflow is cared 
for by the now comfortable poor-house. 
There is a club woman in Kansas who 
makes it her work to help comfort the 
aged. Mrs. Noble Prentis has toured 
the State with this for an object. In 
many instances improvements have al- 
ready been made by club women, and in 
others, the good work is yet to begin. 





At Jefferson, Wis., the Woman’s Club, 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Uni- 
on, and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution joined forces and gave the city 
library a house-cleaning. F. M. A. 


+or 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JuLy 11, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The International League of Press 
Clubs, I am told, .was a notable success, 
and again two ladies were placed on the 
Executive -Board. The New England 
Women’s Press Association helped to 
make the event a memorable one. The 
Boston Press Club were really the hosts 
of the occasion, and President Curran of 
that club now becomes president of the 
I. L. P. C., Baltimore and Philadelphia 
having had the honor in previous years. 

Here in Washington, D. C., although 
the women’s clubs are en vacuance, there 
is stilla summer-solstice activity worthy 
of note. 

The District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was called together in special ses- 
sion to protest against the retrogressive 
step in coéducation, taken at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago. The 5,000 membership 
of this Federation was well represented, 
and an earnest protest against the separa- 
tion of young men and women in class 
rooms and chapel was sent out through 
the press. It was asserted that, on ac- 
count of the high standing of the Chicago 
University, such a retrogressive step will 
be felt as a factor against coéducation all 
over the world, for the fundamental idea 
of coéducation is co-instruction. Many 
of the earnest women of the Capitol took 
part in the discussion, and it was stated 
that both Mr. Rockefeller, as ‘‘the power 
behind the throne,’’ and Dr. Harper, the 
esteemed executive of the University, 
would have personal appeals made to 
them to reverse the action taken. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was also appealed to, to take action 
in its component parts,—the State Feder- 
ations,—so as to have a full and free dis- 
cussion as to the full extent of this seem. 
ing reaction against the advancement of 
women, in so far as other institutions are 
liable to be affected thereby. 

The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion held its last meeting for the season 
at the home of one of its members in 
Chevy Chase, a pleasant suburb of our 
city. The evening’s talk was upon the 
Biennial at Los Angeles, as the delegates 
from the different clubs of this city have 
now returned to their Lares and Penates. 
All agreed that the Los Angeles ladies 
made the Biennial a success, and that the 
apparent disruptive danger, on account of 
the color prublem, was in a fair way to be 
tabled for all time, as each State organiza- 
tion is in a condition to decide this matter 
for itself. 

Let us flit for a moment to our sisters 
across the sea. The editress of the 
**Deutsche Hausfrauen Zeitung’? has just 
suffered a grievous loss in the death of a 
dearly-loved daughter— Frau Dr. Olga 
Arendt, whose charming personality was 
felt by all the delegates to the Woman’s 
International Congress, held in 1896 in 
Berlin. As one of these, it was my pleas- 
ure to have met the lady, whose lovely 
poetic nature greatly aided her mother, 
Frau Morgenstern, in her efforts to make 
the delegates feel that we were in close 
touch even then in America and Germany. 

The Frau Professor Schoenfliess, now 
in Munich with her daughter, a student 
of the Universities of Zurich and Munich, 
gives good news of herself, too. From 
Paris comes the ‘‘Journal des Femmes,’ 
whose editor, Mme. Martin, always has 
notices of modern movements here and 
elsewhere. In ove of the spring numbers 
she gives an account of the National Coun- 
cil of‘ Women, the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and other soci- 
eties which met in Washington. Special 
reference was made to the number of 
countries represented — Chile, Norway, 








Sweden, Great Britaiv, Italy, Australia, 
etc. 

As your readers will understand, there 
ia s great unanimity of feeling in regard 
to these Associations. Free discussion, 
be it among men or women, is always 
helpful to the majority. In a later letter 
it will be my privilege to cite from some 
new books which have reached me, but 
to-day club movements are still the im- 
portant factor. GRAHAM, 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The chief events of the past winter con- 
cerning the woman question have been 
proceedings in the German Parliaments 
on behalf of the higher education of wom- 


}en and of their right to participate in 


political party meetings. Our chief wishes 
have been to reform the general educa- 
cation of girls, to establish colleges for 
girls with the same courses as those of 
boys, and to admit women on equal terms 
with men to the universities. These sub- 
jects have been discussed in the Imperial 
Parliament as well as in the Prussian 
Diet. Though the discussions have not 
yet furthered any practical result, only a 
few reforms having been granted, never- 
theless not alone the Liberal but even the 
Conservative parties and the Minister of 
Education have affirmed that the right- 
eous demand of women for better educa- 
tion has increased, and that the schools 
will have to fulfil these demands. This 
is to be considered a great progress. Even 
the Minister could not deny the women’s 
right and ability for college and univer- 
sity education; he only wauts to substi- 
tute girls’ colleges, with much shorter 
courses than those of boys, in order to 
prevent the parents from sending their 
daughters earlier than 15 or 16 years of 
age to the college. He further considers 
their admission to the universities as a 
matter of course; his conservative heart 
can solely not agree with our demand that 
they be admitted on equal terms with 
men. 

Another question concerning women 
has also been discussed at both Parlia- 
ments at their last sessions—the politica! 
*Vereinsrecht,’’ that is, the right of 
women to attend meetings of political 
societies, You know, from my former 
letter, that the women of most German 
States, including Prussia, do not possess 
this right. Last year especially, political 
meetings were often broken up by the 
police because women attended them, and 
a good deal of indignation was thereby 
aroused against this retrograde law. The 
only practical result of various petitions 
of our National Council and many other 
non-affiliated societies and the discussions 
on them in the Parliaments was a decree 
from the Prussian Minister, v. Hammer- 
stein, that women will hereafter be al- 
lowed to attend meetings of political! soci- 
eties, if seated separate from men. 

In the campaign on the tariff question 
women have taken an active part; often 
even as party representatives. 

Our greatest success was a handbook 
on the woman question, ‘‘Handbuch der 
Frauenbewegung,’’ edited by Helen Lange 
and Gertrud Biiumer, which appeared at 
W. Moeser, Berlin S. It contains the first 
reliable history of the women’s movement 
in Germany, interesting sketches of the 
women’s movement in all other civilized 
States, a valuable work on social reform, 
the workingwomen’s movement, indus- 
trial and moral reform, law, peace, tem- 
perance, and all questions concerning 
women. It is an excellent book in four 
large volumes. The name of the senior 
editor, Helen Lange, the treasurer of the 
International Council, gives the best guar- 
antee for it. It is an excellent book of 
reference for foreigners. 

ELiza ICHENHAEUSER, 
Chairman German Press Committee. 





A WAY TO HELP DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


One of the many interesting addresses 
given at the Summer Schoo] on Philan- 
thropic Work, at New York, was by Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, whose subject was 
‘Special Training for Backward or Defec- 
tive Children.’’ In her remarks she said: 

‘*‘A most marvellous sociological oppor- 
tunity is afforded by the public schools, 
which has not yet been grasped. Every 
child not idiotic is sent to the schools on 
trial. There we can examine them as 
they come in. In most cities they are 
sorted out in a rough and ready way. 
Common sense would say that here is the 
opportunity of the expert examiner—the 
physician and the alienist. In that way 
we could prevent a good deal of evil both 
to the children and to society. Weshould 
first discover those deficient in sight or 
hearing, who, under the present system, 
are accredited merely as dull. When we 
are fully civilized we shall treat these in 
a special room, where they can secure 
special training that will encourage them 
to keep pace so far as possible with their 
brighter companions, The teacher should 
study their differences and discover if 





possible the cause of their backwardness 
—whether it is low vitality, due to poor 
food, periodical attacks of physical lassi- 
tude, or inherent incompetency.”’ 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Boston.—The Political Equality Club | 
held its monthly meeting at No. 6 Marl- | 
boro Street, Thursday evening, July 10, 
and though the weather was warm and 
many of the members out of town, the 
attendance was large. Mrs. Dr. Boland 
of South Boston addressed the meeting on 
Equal Suffrage, and after showing the 
efficiency of women in the professional 
and business world, she ably disposed of 
the objections made by the opponents of 
the suffrage cause. The guest of honor 
of the occasion was Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
to whom the club is indebted for its meet- 
ing place. It gave the club the greatest | 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Shaw, and she was 
unanimously voted the second honorary 
member of the organization, Mr. Henry | 
B. Blackwell being the tirst. After the | 
address several new names were handed 
in for membership, and refreshments were 
served. The next meeting will be held 
Aug. 7 at 8 P. M. F, A. K, 

















THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL.—Next week the 
bill will consist of Charles Reade’s dramatic 
version of Tennyson’s **Dora,’’ a play that 
gained immense favor with Boston audi- 
ences a generationago. The story proved 
eminently suited to the stage, and Fred 
tobinson and Mrs. F.S. Chanfrau charmed | 
the play-goers of Boston for nearly an en- | 
tire season iu 1867. The staging of this 
play promises notably realistic effects, and 
the cast of characters promises to intro- 
duce many of the Castle Square players 
in most congenial roles. Souvenir boxes 
of choice chocolate bonbons will be dis- 
tributed at the Munday matinee. 








NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND’S BEAUTIFUL 
SEA COAST. 


From the time when the Mayflower first 
weighed anchor, and the staid old Puri- 
tans set foot upon her shores, the popu- 
larity of New England’s coast as a summer 
resort was assured. Its charms are so 
diversitied, the scenery so wild and beau- 
tiful, and the climatic conditions so favor- 
able, that one is at a loss where to start in 
commending them. 

The historic and picturesque also have 
place in che attractions, and many an old 
legend is reca'led at a glimpse of the 
Marblehead cliffs or the famous old city 
of Salem. 

Another attribute peculiar to Northern 
New England is the delightful coolness 
during the hottest months. 

The hotels are the finest in the country, 
and their patronage the wealthiest class 
of the American people. 

The train connections along the coast 
from Boston are admirable, andthe im- 
proved train service between Bar Harbor 
and coast of Maine and New York City has 
greatly added to the comfort of visitors. 

Search the country for a more delightful 
watering place, and your quest will be in 
vain; for comfort, pleasure and beauty 
the seacoast between the rocky cliffs of 
Marblehead and the towering mountain 
peaks of Mt. Desert and its summer para- 
dise, Bar Harbor, is without an equal. 

The descriptive pamphlet, ‘‘All Along 
Shore,’’ will be mailed by the Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, for a two-cent stamp. ‘New 
England Seashore,’’ a portfolio of thirty 
half-tone photographs illustrating coast 
views, will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘ex perimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 


New York City, N. Y. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum, Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRi0T T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





Subscription, 25 cents a year. 


548 Tremont Building, 
i 





Send for specimen copy. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


Borton, Mag 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. , 





ARMENIAN COOK. Situation wanted by 
an Armenian Cook, about 30 years of age. He js 
warranted a goud cook and a good worker but 
cannot speak much English, therefore is willing 
to work fur very moderate wages in a place where 
he can receive Erglish lessons. Address G. G 
HEGHINIA\N, Box 67, Hoboken, New Jersey, ‘ 





POSITION WANTED 'y a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenography 
and of music, has held a secre.ary’s position and 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the tour 
years’ course at Emerson College of Otatory, 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture 
or to b- governess in a a family, but will ac cept 
any work sbe can do. References: Mrs. & 0, 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. Julia King Pars ns, 124 Winthrop Koad, 
Krookline; Dr. Jouu 38, Lindsay, Rector of st, 
*sul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South. 
wick of same c llege. Address Miss L. E Brap- 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.—A Danish jady 
educated in France, an artist and an experienced 
french teacher, wants to find in seme pleasant 
gpace a family where she can give lessons in 
‘rench andin pain.ing in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Wom y’s 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character, 
Address MADAME Lupbovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass, 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old gar: en, 
the last remnant of one «of those large estateg 
which f rmwerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
parks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
from the Rosenthal, tive from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Wi men 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courres at the University «f Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
e+llent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
mooth. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8: rvice—everything but ante. Address Frau 
HOFRAT Krua, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tempkinsyille, 8. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
paw ge bl Yankton College, Yankton, §. D, 
(both of these have board: d at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on «easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. a 
beautiful new heuse of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from Seuth Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. ERNST 

of the Suffolk Bar. 

For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 








BY O 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n a to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from toga technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand og of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
=. ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so abie achampion.— American Law 
Review 


WOMAN @UFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leafie!s 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department. M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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